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‘THE astronomers come really to love ! rattled down, or to the exquisite prospects 


their lofty work with a silent enthusi- 
asm which the visitor will be quick to note. 
Lifted on high above the world and its 
petty pursuits, immersed in these noble 
and far-reaching studies, they contract a 
positive distaste for the commonplace of 
existence, and are as happy as kings 
upon their rocky throne. The director 
told me that when any of his professors 
took leave of absence they almost always 
returned long before the expiration of 
their term, unable to keep away from 
their peaceful and exalted temple of sci- 
ence. He himself had not left his learned 
eyrie for two months before accompany- 
ing me in my downward ride to San José. 
And, sleeping that night in the deep 
tranquillity of the mountain crest, 4,000 
feet above railways and public readings, 
politics and publishers, I, too, felt that 
‘*it was good to be here,’’ and half 
wished that I, too, might have a little 
tabernacle builded. to dwell therein with 
the wise men of Lick. Truly, James 
Lick sleeps gloriously under the base of 
his big glass! Four thousand feet nearer 
heaven than any of his dead fellow-citi- 
zens, he is buried more grandly than any 
king or queen, and has a finer monument 
than their pyramids furnish to Cheops 
and Cephrenes. Nothing I had seen in 
the United States of America impressed 
me more than the institution founded by 
the California pioneer, and I descended 
the mountain in the company of Prof. 
Holden and his son too full of admiration 
and meditation to pay much attention to 
the precipices by which we recklessly 





of hill and valley which gladden the 
heart, and make Monte Diablo so varied 
and so fair.—Zdwin Arnold. 





‘**O Soton, you Greeks are always 
young. There is not an old man among 
you,’’ said the Egyptian priest. Perhaps 
this is the key to the remarkable adapta- 
tion of many parts of Homer to the 
young. Certain it is, that children from 
the fourth grade up, will listen with un- 
tiring interest to these stories. The 
wedding feast of Thetis, which leads up 
to the wonderful story of Troy, secures 
attention atonce. Eros, with her golden 
apple of discord, thrown among the 
wedding guests—and the contest for 
beauty by Juno, Minerva, and Venus, in 
which the latter triumphs, always at- 
tracts. So story after story may be told. 
Iphigenia, the heroic deeds of Diomedes, 
the night spies, the wooden horse, 
Laoco6n, the aged Priam pleading for 
the body of his son Hector, the visit to 
Hades, the Cyclops, the Sirens, Circe 
and her palace, the pathetic scene in 
which the dog Argus recognizes his mas- 
ter through all disguises, and then dies 
—these, and many others, may be told 
in the earlier years. These may be fol- 
lowed by the entire story briefly told, and 
a little later, again, with frequent free 
translations, and in higher grades by the 
reading of the text almost entire, and 
finally, if kind Providence permits, in the 
high school and college, by the story in 
Greek. Nor must we forget to make 
frequent character studies all along the 
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line. The Homeric characters are well 
worth a boy’s attention, since such men 
as Alexander and Napoleon drew from 
them the inspiration which made them 
the conquerors of the world, and, though 
Greek and Trojan contend no more in 
battle on the windy plains of Troy, Helen 
looks out upon us from the page of 
Homer, divinely fresh and radiant as 
when her ‘‘ fair face launch’d a thousand 
ships and fired the topless towers of 
Ilium.’’ Andromache and Penelope have 
always remained beacon lights of domes- 
tic purity and faithfulness, while Nausicaa 
stands for all that is sweet and beautiful 
in young womanhood. Our girls may 
wisely study these characters.—- 7hompson. 





THERE was a boy in Glasgow ap- 
prenticed to a man who made tele- 
graphs. The gentleman told me this 
himself. One day this boy was on the 
top of a four-story house with a number 
of men fixing up a telegraph wire. The 
work wasall but done. It was getting late, 
and the men said they were going away 
home, and the boy was to nip off the 
ends of the wire himself. Before going 
down they told him to be sure to go back 
to the workshop when he had finished, 
with his master’s tools. ‘‘ Do not leave 
any of them lying about, whatever you 
do,’’ said the foreman. ‘The boy climbed 
up the pole and began to nip off the ends 
of the wire. It was a very cold winter 
night, and the dusk was gathering. He 
lost his hold and fell upon the slates, 
slid down, and: then over and over to the 
ground below. A clothes rope, stretched 
across the ‘‘green’’ on to which he was 
just about to fall, caught him on the 
chest and broke his fall; but the shock 
was terrible, and he lay unconscious 
among some clothes upon the green. An 
old woman come out: seeing her rope 
broken and the clothes all soiled, thought 
the boy was drunk, shook him, scolded 
him, and went for the policeman. And 
the boy with the shaking came back to 
consciousness, rubbed his eyes, and got 
upon his feet. What do you think he 
did? He staggered, half blind, away up 
the stairs. Heclimbed the ladder. He 
got on to the roof of the house. He 
gathered up his tools, put them into his 
basket, took them down, and when he 
got to the ground again, fainted dead 
away. Just then the policeman came, 
saw there was something seriously wrong, 
and carried him away to the hospital, 
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where he lay for sometime. I am glad 
to say he got better. What was his first 
thought at that terrible moment? His 
duty. He was not thinking of himself; he 
was thinking of his duty.— Drummond. 





AMONG the heroes of the world none 
have done a better work for mankind 
than those who by obeying the spiritual 
laws of God have changed evil heredity 
into good heredity. Happy is his lot 
who has good ancestors. ‘‘ There is born 
in man an essence that makes him the 
kind of being he is,’’ says a writer on 
heredity, and to purify life and make its 
tendency high and noble is more than to 
gain wealth or fame. There are three 
orders of young men in the course of 
moral gravitation. The first are those 
who are able to resist every allurement of 
vice, and who are little tempted by it. 
The second are those who make mis- 
takes, but who do not make second mis- 
takes; who correct life. The third are 
those who repeat evil until it becomes 
habit, and habit character, and a weak 
character the probable destiny of a family. 
The young man who, finding an evil 
tendency in ‘his life, corrects his mistake, 
has not only saved his own reputation 
and spiritual power, he has given to the 
future an influence and tendency. Some 
of the noblest characters in the world 
have been developed from young men 
who have corrected mistakes.—/2utler- 
worth, 





Wuat is the kingdom of God? Every 
kingdom has its exports, its products. 
Go down to the river here, and you will 
find ships coming in with cotton; you 
know they come from America. You 
will find ships with tea; you know they 
are from China. Ships with wool; you 
know they come from Australia. Ships 
with sugar; you know they come from 
Java. What comes from the kingdom 
of God? Again we must refer to our 
Guide-book. Turn to Romans, and we 
shall find what the kingdom of God is. 
I will read it: ‘‘The kingdom of God is 
righteousness, peace, joy ’’—three things. 
‘*The kingdom of God is righteousness, 
peace, joy.’’ Righteousness, of course, 
is just doing what is right. Any boy 
who does what is right has the kingdom 
of God within him. Any boy who, in- 
stead of being quarrelsome, lives at peace 
with the other boys, has the kingdom of 
God within him. Any boy whose heart 
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is filled with joy because he does what is 
right, has the kingdom of God within 
him. The kingdom of God is not going 
to religious meetings, and hearing strange 
religious experiences: the kingdom of 
God is doing what is right—living at 
peace with all men, being filled with joy 
in the Holy Ghost. Boys, if you are 
going to be Christians, be Christians as 
boys, and not as your grandmothers. A 
grandmother has to be a Christian as a 
grandmother, and that is the right and 
the beautiful thing for ber; but if you 
cannot read your Bible by the hour as 
your grandmother can, or delight in 
meetings as she can, don’t think you are 
necessarily a bad boy. When you are 
your grandmother’s age you will have 
your grandmother’s kind of religion. 
Meantime, be a Christian asaboy. Live 
a boy’s life. Do the straight thing; seek 
the kingdom of righteousness and honor 
and truth. Keep the peace with the boys 
about you, and be filled with the joy of 
being a loyal, and simple, and natural, 
and boy-like servant of Christ.—Henry 
Drummond, 





“T was just thinking,’’ said Dr. Gil- 
man, ‘‘ how foolish people are. About 
an hour ago I had occasion to visit a 
neighboring drug store. At the soda- 
water counter there was a score of men, 
women, and children, most of them drink- 
ing decoctions containing phosphoric 
acid. If the public were aware of the 
dangers that accompany the use of phos- 
phoric ocid, it would not be in such com- 
mon use. When people use phosphoric 
acid toexcess as they are now doing at 
soda fountains, it tends to exhaust the 
entire system, producing weakness and 
debility, which are characterized by 
apathy and torpidity of the mind and body. 
Continued use of this acid will be pro- 
ductive of diarrhea and inability to resist 
disease. Every draught of air will super- 
induce cold. Finally it will affect the 
bones, and then—well, the ‘‘jig is up.’’ 
‘* What are the special symptoms, doc- 
tor?’’ ‘‘ Complete indifference to every- 
thing. A person has to whip himself up 
to effect a purpose.’”’ ‘‘What drink is 
this acid found in, in the largest quan- 
tities ?’’ ‘‘Acid phosphate, Malto, and 
all nerve foods.’”’? ‘‘What would you ad- 
vise the public to quench its thirst with 
during the heated term?’’ ‘‘ Lemons, by 
all means. They are very healthy, and 
good not only for allaying the thirst but 
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will cure a multitude of disorders. The 
juice of the lemon contains citric acid. 
Acids as arule decrease the acid secretion 
of the body and increase the alkaline. 
Citric acid, which is the acid of lemons 
and oranges for instance, will diminish 
the secretion of the gastric juice but in- 
crease very materially the secretion of the 
saliva. The very thought of a lemon is suf- 
cient to make the mouth water. Thirstin 
fever is not always due to a lack of water in 
the blood. It may be due in part to a lack 
of the secretion of the saliva. When the 
mouth is parched and dry the acid will 
increase the saliva. When acid is given 
for the relief of dyspepsia it should be 
taken before eating. Lemon juice drunk 
before meals will be found very advan- 
tageous as a preventive of heartburn.”’ 





THE temptation to help children by 
doing for them that which they need to 
do for themselves, is well-nigh irresist- 
ible. ‘‘It will take them so long,’’ an- 
swers the anxious teacher, ‘‘and I have 
no time to wait for them.’’ The analogy 
between the training of the physical and 
the mental powers cannot be forgotten by 
the teacher for one instant, or the over- 
weening desire to help to ‘‘ rush things,”’ 
to have a ‘‘ good-looking school’’ will 
entirely defeat the true end for which all 
schools exist. Muscles increase in size 
and strength because they are used. 
Power to walk, run and jump is gained 
because the child does these things for 
himself. Self-reliance will grow.when it 
is exercised, and in no other way. The 
belief that somehow and some time the 
child who is ‘‘done for’’ all its early 
years to the ruination point, will suddenly 
take on strength, energy and independent 
action, is as absurd as that an ever-tended 
shrub kept from the air and sunlight for 
fear of injury will, in some mysterious 
way, grow into a magnificent tree. 
‘*What is sown will also be reaped,’ is 
a law of nature that is pitiless in its ° 
results. 





THE animal repeats the experiences of 
his ancestors and learns nothing from the 
lives of his contemporaries. Human 
experience alone is cumulative, origina- 
tive and progressive. New conditions of 
life, scientific research and modern inven- 
tion constantly modify our theories and 
our practices. Every few years the arts 
and sciences are transformed, industrial 
methods are revolutionized, and human 
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creeds require a restatement. Man not 
only learns by the experience of his ances- 
tors, but also by the successes and fail- 
ures of hiscontemporaries. Thestruggle 
in the life of an individual or of a commu- 
nity to attain a desirable end, may bear 
its richest fruits in the lives of other in- 
dividuals and other communities.—Sufi. 
J. Ht. Phillips. 





Ir-we cannot do more for our classes 
than to show them that each one may 
ennoble, dignify, and magnify any posi- 
tion to which he may be called—or to 
which he succeeds in calling himself—we 
have done him and the world at large a 
good turn. Thenif we can inspire him 
to do his level best at it, and all the time, 
try constantly to improve upon the con- 
dition which he found, we shall have ren- 
dered a service that entitles us to the 
name of humanitarian, for we are thus 
benefiting our fellows who are here and 
those to come through all the ages. 
There is too much slip-shod work, too 
much belittling of manual labor in favor 
of the intellectual pursuits. We must 
have both, and he who does his very best 
in either is making the path of progress 
easy and sure. Let us see to it that we 
foster no nonsense about any one being 


the superior of any other on account of ; 


what he does for a living, but only, or 
mainly, how he does it. 





Ir is a well-established fact that the 
average school teacher experiences a great 
deal of difficulty when she attempts to 
enforce the clear pronunciation of the 
terminal ‘‘g’’ of each present participle. 
‘* Robert,’’ said the teacher of one of the 
lower classes during the progress of a 
reading exercise, ‘‘ please read the first 
sentence.’’ A diminutive lad rose to his 
feet, and amid a series of labored gasps 
breathed forth the following: ‘“‘See the 
horse runnin’.’”’ ‘‘ Don’t forget the ‘g,’ 
. Robert,’’ admonished the teacher. ‘‘Gee! 
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See the horse runnin’. 





CHILDREN of eight years not only “‘sit 
up and take notice’’ of what is going on 
in other classes, but are atan age when the 
teaching of English by means of stories 
may well correlate with geography, his- 
tory, botany, geology, astronomy, biog- 
raphy, flower and tree myths, origin of 
certain plants, stories of the stars, etc. 
The English must, of course be ‘‘ the 
main thing;’’ but others will readily 
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group around the central idea, adding to 
its interest rather than detracting from 
it; and much the same methods may be 
used as before: 1. Reproduction, oral 
and written, by class and by individuals, 
entire or in part, voluntarily or by as- 
signment, as dictated or original. 2. In- 
vention, oral and written, on a given 
topic, or elective, using dictated words or 
alloriginal. 3. Paraphrasing poems and 
anecdotes. In any case: Watch the Eng- 
lish. That is the main branch of the les- 
son, and the others must not overshadow 
it. Everything else is incidental, while 
teaching English, even if many of the in- 
cidentals are important.— Preston Papers. 





THE man of this story is a very light 
sleeper, one who is easily wakened, and 
who is a long time getting tosleep. Ina 
Vermont hotel he had at last got sound 
asleep when a loud rap, repeated, woke 
him. ‘‘ What’s wanted?’ ‘ Package 
downstairs foryou.’’ ‘‘ Well, it can wait 
till morning, I suppose.’’ The boy de- 
parted, and after a long time the man was 
sound asleep again, when there came 
another resounding knock at the door. 
*“ Well, what is it now?’’ he inquired. 
‘Taint for you, that package !"’ 





THE development of electric lighting 
was marked by the work of a series of 
discoverers and inventors, by whom the 
evolution of arc lighting from an expen- 
sive laboratory experiment to its present 
cheap and useful form was accomplished. 
The progressive success of arc lighting 
imparted a great impulse to experimenta- 
tion with the incandescent lamp. Many 
distinguished inventors devoted their at- 
tention to this subject, but the incande- 
scent lamp was not commercially a suc- 
cess until about twenty-five years ago, 
when Edison’s first lamps were produced. 
To Mr. Edison the development of the 
incandescent lamp was associated with 
the creation of a complete system of elec- 
tric lighting, a current to be furnished 
from the central station to a large number 
of buildings in a manner exactly analo- 
gous to that in which the supply of gas 
is furnished. In 1880 he established such 
asystem in Menlo Park. The introduc- 
tion of the Edison ‘‘Jumbo’’ dynamo 
soon followed. The estimated useful life 
of a 100 Watt 16 candlepower lamp made 
to-day is over 10,000 hours, about twenty 
times as long as it was twenty five years 
ago. In the last quarter of a century a 
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total of over 250,000,000 lamps has been 
produced, or not less than 10,000,000 a 
year. Then came the attempt to unify 
arc and incandescent lighting, the devel- 
opment of the use of the alternating cur- 
rent, the evolution of the later arc lamp, 
the change from open to inclosed lamps, 
the production of lamp globes, lamp sup- 
ports, series and multiple methods, appli- 
ancess, fixtures, fuses and cut-outs, 
methods of wiring, modern conveniences, 
and model types of lamps, including the 
Nernst incandescent, the mercury vapor, 
and vacuum tube lighting. 

‘* We get our hints from nature,’’ the 
inventor said. ‘‘ Take, for instance, the 
hollow pillar, which is stronger than the 
solid one. The wheat straw showed us 
the superior strength of the hollow pillar. 
Solid, the wheat straw would be unable 
to support the head of grain.. Where did 
man get his idea for carriage springs? 
From the hoofs of the horse, which, like 
the springs derived from them, are made 
of parallel plates. Scissors we get from 
the jaws of the tortoise, which are natural 
scissors; chisels from the squirrel, whocar- 
ries them in his mouth; the adz from the 
hippopotamus, whose ivories are adzes of 
the best design; the plane from the bee's 
jaws; the triphammer from the wood- 
pecker.”’ 








A MAN’S true wealth is the good he does 
in the world. Whe he dies mortals will 
ask what property he has left behind him; 
but angels will inquire, ‘‘What good deed 
hast thou sent before thee?’’—Mohammed. 





IN no other nation have so many vol- 
umes of sermons and so much religious 
literature been produced and used as in 
Scotland. In lonely shepherds’ cottages, 
under a batch of heather, I have found 
the book-hawker, on his regular rounds, 
leaving them their religious monthly 
magazine: and the writings of Boston, 
and Venn, and the Erskines, Baxter, 
Bunyan, Rutherford, Chalmers, aud the 
Bonars, with many a recent name, are 
found almost everywhere. When not en- 
gaged in hearing sermons, a Scottish 
household is very apt to be employed, on 
Sunday, in reading sermons, or other de- 
votional or doctrinal works. In the even- 
ings the young men will usually be 
studying some good, solid book out of 
the public library, instead of ‘‘ skylark- 
ing’’ about, or thronging the public 
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house. Hence rise men who have learned 
to think, and whose thought and its re- 
sults now become their capital. And so 
it comes to pass that a young Scotchman 
is almost sufficiently recommended, in 
any part of the world, by his nationality 
alone. They are found everywhere, and 
generally in positions of trust. The 
captains and engineers of steamers about 
the Mediterranean and Asiatic ports, 
engineers and superintendents of foreign 
railways, bankers at foreign places, the 
leading statesmen in all the colonies, are 
sure to be Scotchmen. A few years ago a 
young fellow went to Calcutta to ‘‘ push 
his fortune.’’ He knew no one there ex- 
cept a countryman named McDonald, 
who was in Government employ. So he 
went to the Government building to find 
him. Entering the courtyard he sang 
out ‘‘Mac!”’ and from every window 
popped out a head, asking, ‘‘ What are 
ye wantin’?’’ They were all Macs. In 
a recent report of the free Mitchell Library 
in Glasgow, it is stated that four-fifths of 
the books taken out are religious, or 
philosophy, science, history, travels, etc., 
and only one-fifth fiction. In mentioning 
this to one of our New York librarians, 
he said, ‘‘It is very different here; out of 
every five books given, four are fiction!’’ 





WE were once at a students’ festival in 
Germany—there were over a thousand 
present—when all arose and, reverently 
holding cap in hand, sang from begin- 
ning to end, without falter, ‘‘ Kin Feste 
Burg,’’ A Safe Stronghold, etc. Is it not 
a great thing to arm young manhood 
with such a battle-hymn? The same 
hymns are known throughout the land; 
they have been used for centuries; age 
after age has grown up with them, and 
they have entered into the race with an 
effect we cannot calculate. They are 
taught in all the schools, and there is as 
perfect familiarity with them as with the 
Scriptures. Not only are they sung Sun- 
day after Sunday and on the many church 
holidays, but they are learned for confir- 
mation, examination—yea more, they 
are used as a text-book in the daily 
school. It may be a sober way for child- 
hood to be thus trained, instead of by the 
lulling strains of Mother Goose; but it is 
consistent with the German character, 
and reveals in one of a thousand ways 
the peculiarly old and grown-up ways of 
childhood in Germany. ‘‘Thus,’’ said 
President White, of Cornell, ‘‘ every man 
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and woman has both words and music 
from childhood. In the presence of this 
great influence creeds and catechisms are 
as nothing. The men who hold them, 
and the men who deny them, are alike— 
their aspirations alike are borne upward 
on these mighty billows of song. In the 
churches the service of praise comes from 
the hearts and voices of the whole con- 
gregation. The praise is not delegated 
to a quartette club in the organ gallery. 
I think the most unbelieving German 
would feel himself personally hurt to be 
thus robbed after our American fashion.”’ 
—E£. L. Parry. 





” 


‘* BLESSED are the few,’’ says Dante, 
‘*who sit at the table where the bread of 
angels is eaten, and miserable those who 
have food in common with the beasts. I, 
who do not sit at that blessed table but 
feed from the pasture of the vulgar, at 
the feet of those who do sit there, gather 
up some of the crumbs that they let fall, 
and know the miserable life of those 
whom I have left behind me, through the 
sweetness that I find in that which I have 
gathered up little by little; and I am 
moved to pity—not forgetting myself— 
and have reserved something for the mis- 
erable which I have already shown to 
their eyes, and have thus awakened in 
them a greater desire. Wherefore, wish- 
ing to serve them, I intend to make a 
general banquet of what I have shown 
them and of the bread necessary to such 
a feast, without which the banquet could 
not be enjoyed by them.”’ 





I saIpD to one of her pupils: ‘‘Do you 
like Miss B.?”’ The child’s face glowed. 
“‘T love Miss B.! Every onedoes. Why, 
she’s the best teacherin town.’’ I began 
to ask questions about Miss B. I learned 
that she spent her vacations in pleasant 
places with jolly people. I learned that 
she read books, and papers, and maga- 
zines, and took great interest in the year 
of our Lord 1905. I learned that she was 
a citizen of the world, and therefore a 
doubly true American, or, should I say, 
Ilearned she was so thoroughly American 
that she had become a citizen of the 
world? I learned that she was capable 
of loving the child of an Irish laborer as 
well as the child of a wealthy American. 
That means that Miss B. is a true 
woman, and therefore worthy that much- 
abused but honorable title, lady. I 
learned that Miss B. never talked as if 
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education to-day were the best the world 
will ever know, and I learned that she 
did not think a normal school graduate 
must necessarily be a fine teacher. This 
means that she is enthusiastic upon the 
subject of education—too enthusiastic to 
be content with anything short of perfec- 
tion, and too wise to be apartisan. After 
learning all this I became personally ac- 
quainted with Miss B. Then I knew 
why she was so successful. Added toa 
naturally refined and intelligent mind 
were great common sense, a warm heart, 
and a genial disposition. I asked her 
once, what power a young teacher should 
cultivate most. ‘‘Steadiness of purpose,”’ 
she replied, and then added, with her 
pleasant laugh, ‘“The love that overcom- 
eth evil.’’ 





NAPOLEON changed the mapof Europe, 
but ‘‘ he was not in it’’—to use a phrase 
not yet classical—with American enter- 
prise. One night early last month a 
spot on the Oklahoma prairie was a corn- 
field; the next day a town of two thousand 
population had appeared with a bank, a 
hotel, a daily newspaper, and various 
stores. Not long ago, when the people 
of Nebraska City, Nebraska, went to bed 
one night, the Missouri River was flow- 
ing by the town; when they awoke the 
next morning the river had moved its 
course three miles to the eastward. If 
the effete monarchies of Europe desire 
any points on map-changing they must 
come to America.— Youth's Companion. 





THE worst of having inflicted a wrong 
upon the innocent is that you can never 
by any means retrieve it. You can re- 
pent, and it is probable that your very 
repentance ensures your forgiveness at a 
higher tribunal than that of earth’s 
judgment, but the vesz/ts of wrong cannot 
be wiped out or done away with in this 
life; they continue to exist, and, alas! 
often multiply. Even the harsh and un- 
just word cannot be recalled, and how- 
ever much we may regret having uttered 
it, somehow it is not forgotten. 





AN interesting campaign of betterment 
has just ‘‘ made over’’ Joliet, Illinois. 
This busy city of 40,cooinhabitants, very 
well situated from the standpoint of civic 
beauty, has, up to the present, been too 
busily engaged in oil manufacturing to 
give much attention to public esthetics. 
Last spring, however, one of the repre- 
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sentative journals of the city inaugurated 
a campaign for beautifying thecity. The 
Joliet Improvement Association was or- 
ganized. This association distributed 
2,000 packages of flower seeds, and of- 
fered prizes for the best flower gardens, 
to both adults and children. This com- 
petition was so successful that'the city 
governmeat has been stimulated to con- 
duct a civic house-cleaning, resulting in 
the purchase of two public parks of forty 
acres each. The School Board now owns 
two parks of eighteen acres each. The 
work of the association has added other 
beneficial results, among them the decor- 
ation of the court-house grounds, for 
which purpose the county supervisors 
gave the officers of the association $1,000; 
vacant lots in the business part of the 
city are now cleaned, and the ground in 
most of. them sodded and planted with 
flowers; the city superintendent is being 
constantly appealed to for assistance in 
removing old rubbish, and the firemen, 
the janitors of schools and churches, and 
the railroad officials are all enthusiastic 
in the work. What town comes next? 





Ir is important for us to know the 
peculiar temperament of our scholars; 
for some can be reached in one way, and 
some in another. One member of my 
Sunday-school was to me a thorn in the 
flesh. He was always making fun. He 
was always on the edge of violent dis- 
turbance in school and prayer-meeting, 
and more than once or twice I have had 
to say to him, ‘‘George, go out.’”’ I 
never couldtouch him. A lady discerned 
that George had a poetic tendency, be- 
cause he was always getting off little bits 
of songs and negro minstreljingles. She 
invited him to her house, and said, 
‘* George, I would like to read you some- 
thing,’’ and she read to him a little from 
Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’’ ‘‘My!’’ he said, 
‘that’s fine! Where did you get that?” 
“‘Oh,’’ she said, ‘‘ thatis in a book called 
Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’ ‘‘I wish I 
could get it,’’ he said. Just at that time 
I was renewing the Sunday-school library, 
and George came to me and said, ‘‘I 
want you to promise me one thing.’’ I 
said, ‘‘Well first, what is it?’’ He said, 
“I want you to promise to put a certain 
book into that library.’’ Still cautious, 
I said, ‘‘What book ?’’ for I thought he 
might want ‘‘ Jim Bludsoe, the Rampag- 
ing Tiger of the Western Prairie.’”’ He 
said, ‘‘I want you to put in Milton’s 
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‘Paradise Lost.’’’ Then you could have 
knocked medown witha feather. ‘‘Yes,’’ 
I said, ‘‘and ‘Paradise Regained,’ and the 
whole of them.’’ ‘‘Now, one thing more,”’ 
he said; ‘‘I want you to promise me to 
give me the first shot at the book when 
it comesin.’’ ‘‘Certainly,’’ saidI. That 
was the beginning. The end of it was 
his conversion, and his union with the 
church of Jesus Christ,—all because she 
discerned his tender spot and touched it, 
and he quivered. Thus, if we study 
those whom we teach, we shall find vastly 
more success, and our work vastly more 
remunerative than it ever has been.— 
S. S. Times. 





PERIOD OF GREATEST SUSCEP- 
TIBILITY TO GOOD AND EVIL. 





BY SANFORD BELL. 





T is a well known fact that the different 
organs of the body do not grow with 
uniform rapidity. Neither are all of the 
parts necessarily growing at the same 
time. Some are growing while others 
are resting, and within the period of 
growth of any organ its progress at one 
time may be very rapid, and at another 
relatively slow. A period of growth in 
structure is usually a period of increased 
susceptibility to training in function. 
The age of the individual, climate, the 
season of the year, and even day and 
night are known to affect the rate of 
growth. This periodicity in growth is 
also characteristic of the mind. Its pow- 
ers have a sequence in their unfoldment, 
and a different rate of growth at different 
stages of development. At one time, the 
instincts, not yet overlaid by experience, 
hold sway; at another, the senses are 
particularly active and perception is the 
characteristic mental activity; at still 
other times, the imagination, the memory 
or the reflective activities may dominate. 
The emotions constitute one whole side of 
our mental life, and likewise furnish a 
sequential program of development. So, 
also, with our moral nature. Ina re- 
stricted sense, the individual may be said 
to. be susceptible to moral influences at 
all times in his life. It is by no means 
true, however, that he is equally sensitive 
to these influences at all times. A scien- 
tific study which the writer made a few 
years ago, seems to throw considerable 
light upon this very important point. 
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More than a thousand adults (543 men 
and 488 women,) testified to me elabor- 
ately in writing concerning the teacher 
who had done them most good. In giv- 
ing the testimony, each one was required 
to state how old he was when under the 
influence of this teacher, and how long 
under his or her care. More than three- 
fourths of all who testified were between 
the ages of twelve and eighteen when 
they: received the greatest good which 
came from any of their teachers. The 
facts go to show that this was not due to 
their having better teachers at that per- 
iod in their life. The degree of suscep- 
tibility in girls seems to rise rapidly at 
11, and reach its maximum at 14, while 
in boys it may begin a year later, and 
reach its maximum at 16. These facts 
indicate that the period between the 11 
and 17 in girls, and 12 and 19 in boys, is 
the period par excellence during which 
influences for good should be brought to 
bear upon their lives. Other investiga- 
tors have shown that 85 per cent. of all 
conversions occur within this period. 

The kinds of influence cited easily fell 
under the general heads of utilitarian, in- 
tellectual and moral, the last predomina- 
ting to a great degree. It took on the 
form of inspiration to higher ideals, help 
in getting a clutch upon life’s great vital 
issues, encouragement at times of depres- 
sion, sympathy when things seemed 
crushing, special interest, personal kind- 
ness, self-reliance, etc. The following are 
a few of the testimonies upon this point : 

‘‘At the time that I came under his 
care, I believe that I was about as bad a 
scamp as usually can be found. This 
teacher tried to make a man out of me, 
and I believe that through his influence 
I was persuaded to give up many bad 
habits, which, if allowed to grow, would 
have caused much harm tome. I was at 
the time 14 years of age, and remained un- 
der his care two years.”’ 

‘*The teacher who did me most good 
was most helpful in teaching me life’s 
true principles. He taught me always to 
look upon the helpful side of life. He 
gave me a new attitude. He, himself, 
had much to contend with, yet he was 
always cheerful, and never despaired. 
His example has helped me over many 
rough places, and I have always felt that 
if I never had known him, in some of my 
trials, I certainly should have lost all 
hope.”’ 

“At 17 I attended a summer normal 
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school at A , and during those eight 
weeks, I was under a teacher, whose in- 
fluence was far greater than all of the 
previous training which I had had. I 
have always felt that the influence of this 
man was a turning-point in my life. He 
stirred me up inevery way. He set me 
thinking; the world appeared more beau- 
tiful to me, my ideals were higher—in 
fact, I remember that it seemed like liv- 
ing a new life.’’ 

‘** He did me most good by his encour- 
agement, and by getting me out of the 
ways of the world into religious ones. I 
was 14 years old, and was under his 
charge 5 years. One day at school, dur- 
ing a leisure hour, he gave me a private 
talk which turned my course in life from 
that of a street loafer to one of close ap- 
plication and moral habits.”’ 

The fact that the period of greatest 
susceptibility to good reaches its max- 
imum at 14 in girls and 16 in boys, seems 
to be of very great pedagogical import- 
ance in the home, in the church, in the 
school and in society. Much of the peda- 
gogy of the past has proceeded upon the 
idea that the period of early infancy, on ac- 
count of the plasticity of child nature, is 
the most important for his moral educa- 
tion—for the formation of his character. 
The Jesuits taught that if they should 
have the boy until he was eight years old 
he would forever be a Jesuit. An emi- 
nent Catholic cardinal is reported to have 
said that if he should have the boy until 
the latter was ten years old, he didn’t 
care who would have him afterwards. 
This assertion by the cardinal is evidently 
based upon the conviction that the boy’s 
character is substantially formed by the 
time he is ten. This is perhaps a very 
common view. 

I do not wish to deny that the first ten 
years are very important in the formation 
of the child’s character. But there is a 
question as to whether they are the most 
important. The many instances that 
every observer can cite of children from 
the best of homes, who have been judici- 
ously trained in the home, in the Sunday- 
school, and by no means least, in our day 
schools, and yet have gone to the bad in 
later life, go to show that, valuable as 
the early discipline is, it is by no means 
sufficient. On the other hand, every one 
can give instances of boys whose early 
environment and training were vicious 
in the extreme, and yet who have devel- 
oped into noble manhood. This would 
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indicate that there may be a stronger 
factor for morality or immorality than the 
discipline of the first ten years of life. 

What moral education the child gets 
during its first years of childhood isin the 
content of the habits which he takes on. 
The habits of the true home have a deep 
moral content. The habits of the church, 
the Sunday school the day school are 
ethical to the core. In acquiring these 
habits, in conforming to the decorum of 
these institutions, he is coming into pos- 
session of the best ethics which the race 
has worked out. But he doesn’t know 
about it, and he doesn’t care. He is not 
interested in the moral aspect of things. 
He is interested in eating, sleeping, play- 
ing, feeling, hearing, seeing, tasting, 
smelling constructing, smashing, doing 
and undoing things. These things con- 
sume him. He does not know right 
and wrong as such. He knows what 
you say is right, what you say is wrong. 
He thinks what he is allowed to do 
is right, what he is not allowed to do 
is wrong. He learns right by permis- 
sion, wrong by prohibition. Meantime 
he is getting the drill in habits that have 
a moral content and this may be his sal- 
vation in the later period when he begins 
to take charge of himself. But he is not 
yet ready to comprehend the ethical sig- 
nificance of the things about and of his 
own conduct, and therethrough to be- 
come morally self-directive. 

Later, however, there comes a time 
when the child does become interested, — 
in fact, engrossed in the moral aspect of 
things. This has a direct relation to the 
development of his self conciousness. It 
comes at a time when the budding, grow- 
ing, rapidly changing young manhood, 
young womanhood, begins to assert it- 
self. The boy /ee/s that his day is 
come, that he is becoming a man. 
The girl /ee/s that she is becoming a 
woman. As a child, the boy longingly 
looked forward to the time when he would 
be aman. But that was remote, and the 
being, different from him. Now he 
seems to feel that it is here and he is be- 
coming it. He is tbe first to recognize 
the birth of the new self, and this young 
manhood is loved, is nourished, protected, 
cradled and fostered as tenderly as the 
young mother cares for her first-born. 
The love the adolescent has for his young 
unfolding self is no less intense than the 
mother love; perhaps it is greater. The 
child is offspring, bone of her bone, flesh 
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of her flesh, yet different. But this new- 
born is he. He becomes interested in its 
welfare, wants it to become good and 
great. He is a hero worshiper, because 
he sees himself reflected only in heroes. 
He feels that he can incorporate every 
good and great quality into his own 
character. It is now, at this time, that 
the youth has his moral awakening, and 
becomes interested in the formation of his 
own character. Everything now has a 
moral significance, and everything be- 
comes related to him. He is really the 
center of the universe. Now, to him, is 
the fulness of time. A little good will 
go further for good, a little evil further 
for evil, than as any other time in life. 
A new scale of values is used in re-esti- 
mating the world that begins to mean so 
much to him. His reaction to stimuli 
changes;—the ratio between stimulus 
and reaction being all out of proportion 
to what has been, and what in maturity 
it will be. He is very sensitive to kind- 
ness, craves sympathy, and longs for 
merited praise. The young self can only 
thrive on favorable recognition. Kind- 
ness, politeness, encouragement, are sweet 
at any time in life, but never so much as 
now. Sarcasm, ridicule, censure, blame, 
insult, are painful and depressing at any 
time, but never is their scar so inefface- 
able as when received during this period. 
The greatest charm of adolescence is the 
promise that it contains. Personal inter- 
est, kindness, encouragement and polite- 
ness on the part of teachers and parents 
are powerful aids in the realization of 
that promise.—Colorado School Journal. 


AFTERWARDS. 








BY JOHN S BUNTING. 





WESTERN missionary, worn by 

faithful work, was starting on his va- 
cation, so well deserved but so long in 
coming. He had ridden all day over the 
dusty, desolate plains; hour after hour he 
had traveled through a waste of sage- 
brush, cactus and sand. 

No house or human face had been seen. 
Evening was coming on, and its gather- 
ing shadows were mantling and obscur- 
ing the silent landscape, and along with 
it came a dull sense of dead fatigue and 
hot thirst matching the despair of hissoul. 
In the near distance the foothills lifted 
their heads cheeringly, and he pressed to- 
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ward them with fresher pace; but, as he 
drew near, his old horse, a worn-out and 
foundered old beast, stumbled and fell, 
badly bruising and stunning his rider, as 
they went down together. Truly that 
vacation seemed a rough mockery then. 

Climbing the rising ground slowly and 
painfully, and dismounting, he turned 
and looked back over the way he had 
come. Itseemed as if a strange and un- 
seen hand had touched and mystically 
transfigured the whole. The fiery sunset 
had scattered far and wide a radiant glory 
over the lifeless plain, over sand and bush 
and road, bathing and suffusing it in a 
splendor of changing, melting color. A 
moment ago it seemed a waste of death, 
vacant and tedious and terrible, but now 
it was magnificent. He scarcely recog- 
nized the dusty, thorny, pitiless desert 
over which he had plodded during the 
long hours of akilling journey. The hot 
sand seemed cool and soft and golden, the 
cacti were fringed with a strange light, 
and the whole path, so terribly monoto- 
nous, now shone like a gorgeous high- 
way. Yet it was the same old dusty 
prairie. 

It was in the heat at noon, with the 
burden of the journey still on him, that 
it seemed a barren waste, dreary, lifeless 
and overpowering, forsaken of man and 
of God. It was when the journey was 
done, and he saw it again, saw it in the 
restful quiet of evening, saw it from the 
height of his finished labor, and the ended 
journey, that it lay out before him inrich 
and radiant repose. 

Perhaps you recognize that journey, for 
it is your own; you are in the midst of it 
now. You too area desert pilgrim, a trav- 
eler over the vast track of life. You have 
looked and longed for relief, but the hot 
dismal road still stretched drearily ahead, 
still called you inexorably on. So it 
seems. But press forward a little farther, 
onward to the foothills that lift them- 
selves yonder in the soft distance. On- 
ward, for they are nearer than you think. 
Soon your tired feet will stand on higher 
ground, and you will see the fair scene of 
of life’s transfigured hardness and radiant 
drudgery. The sand of your desert will 
be bathed in gold, aud the pitiless road of 
pain and plodding toil shine with a radi- 
ance which only the heights of God can 
reveal. May the sweet promises of God 
bravely hold us all to the rough work and 
the hot journey of life till we reach these 
hills of vision, these hills of the final man- 
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ifestation, where mystery grows plain and 
the pain of discipline is understood! 


‘“‘ As we pass along this common earth, 
Reluctant travelers o’er a weary way, 
There comes a momentary lifting of the cloud, 
And high above our heads and at our feet 
The formless shadows of the world take shape, 
And lo! the universal pageantry, 
The splendor and the meaning of the Whole.’’ 





SCHOOL-ROOM DECORATION. 





N the endeavor to make the school- 

room more attractive, first, attention 
should be given to the walls. Glaring 
white walls are not only inartistic, but in- 
jurious to the eyes, straining and weaken- 
ing them through the reflection of the 
strong white light. 

Each room should be treated for itself, 
according to its exposure. A room filled 
with sunlight most of the day may have 
its wall-tints of cooler tones, as greenish 
or bluish grays, of varying depths, ac- 
cording to the amount of light; whereas 
a room into which the sunlight seldom 
or never enters, should receive warmer 
treatment, the depth of color depending 
on the amount of light. It should be re- 
membered that the warmer colors are the 
more exciting, and consequently more 
fatiguing to the eyes. They should never 
be used in very great strength for the 
walls of classrooms. ‘To the light tints 
or low tones generally used there can be 
no objection. 

The prevailing color of the woodwork 
of the classroom should be the key-note 
for the color-scheme of the walls. If the 
wood-work be of oak, ash, or other light 
wood, to be finished without paint, and 
to receive a slight stain or filler before 
varnish to give it a richer tone, the walls 
may be cream-colored, the frieze above 
the picture-moulding of a deeper tone, 
and possibly decorated with good and ap- 
propriate design. 

The ceiling should be of a lighter tone 
than the walls. If there be ornamental 
metal ceilings, so much used just now, 
opportunity presents itself to give acded 
decorative effect by the use of different 
tones of the prevailing color in the room, 
or of the harmonizing color, in emphasiz- 
ing slightly some of the leading lines or 
parts of the relief ornament. 

When the woodwork of the classroom 
is of cherry in natural finish, or of other 
wood of a reddish tone, the walls may be 
of a light salmon color, or a light tone of 
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terra-cotta or other tint of red, the depth 
of tone depending upon the amount of 
sunlight in the room. When the wood- 
work is painted, the color should deter- 
mine the color of the walls, ceiling and 
other fittings, either lighter tones of the 
same color, or of a complementary color, 
being employed. A rich, low-toned olive- 
green may be used for the woodwork, 
the wall being of a buff-yellow, with a 
frieze of a tint of red-orange of harmon- 
izing tone. If the room be on the cool 
side of the house, with no sunlight, a red- 
dish buff or a light tone of russet or terra- 
cotta may be used for the walls; and if 
the room has much sunlight, a cooleffect 
may be obtained by using for the walls a 
light tone of green or olive-gray. 

The picture-moulding may be finished 
in a tone to harmonize with the walls, or 
it may be of the same finish as the wood- 
work. The window-shades should be 
selected with reference to the general 
color-tone of the room. Wall registers 
should be painted or enameled of the same 
color as the wall, and never of the un- 
sightly black so often seen. 

The blackboards are usually the most 
difficult features to manage in any scheme 
of decoration. When the building is 
already fitted and occupied, the only plan 
seems to be to have hangings of appro- 
priate material and color, to be kept 
drawn when the blackboards are not in 
use. This can be arranged by having a 
small curtain-rod to extend the length of 
the board, supported by brackets at the 
ends, and, if necessary, in the middle. 
The hangings should be suspended by 
ring-hook, allowing them to slide readily, 
or to be quickly taken off for cleaning. 
A shelf might be placed at, the top of the 
blackboard, extending its full length, on 
which casts, or vases of beautiful form or 
color, could be placed. Where a new 
building is being planned, it may be pos- 
sible to obtain blackboards that will not 
be out of harmony with the decoration of 
theroom. If composition blackboards be 
used, it is possible to have coloring mat- 
ter mixed with the composition so as to 
give a tone desired. 

Picture-frames should be simple, and 
such as will not be out of harmony with 
the prevailing color of the room; but more 
especially each frame should be carefully 
selected with reference to the color-tone, 
character and size of the picture. The 
size of the pictures used should be deter- 
mined by the size of the room or wall- 
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space available, and the general effect of 
the room with its decorations, should be 
simple, quiet, harmonious and satisfying. 

If the casts selected for the schoolroom 
decoration are of ivory finish, they will, as 
a rule, be in better harmony with any 
color-scheme likely to be used, and can be 
more readily cleaned. In the decoration 
of assembly-halls, or hallways, deeper or 
stronger and richer color may beemployed 
for the walls, and large casts of statuary 
or bas-reliefs can be used with striking 
effect. 


READING AND LITERATURE. 





BY HON. W. W. STETSON, 
State Superintendent Public Schools of Maine. 





ANY students have vocabularies so 

limited they cannot understand or ap- 
preciate the subject-matter studied. This 
deficiency is due to the fact that so little 
time is devoted tothestudy of words. Some 
teachers fail to do the work expected of 
them because their general and technical 
vocabularies are so meager they cannot 
comprehend what they read, or the force of 
what they say. 

This knowledge can only be acquired by 
an intelligent and persistent study of words 
as individual items, and this work must be 
continued until the student has a knowledge 
of the sources from which the words came, 
an understanding of their original signifi- 
cance, the changes they have undergone 
and their present meanings. In addition to 
this he must know the part of each word 
which forms the root, which parts are the 
prefix and suffix and the extent to which 
each extends or limits the root-word. 

The teacher must also study classical 
English until she has a knowledge of the 
finer shadings given to words by those who 
use them as means to embody beauty, ex- 
press thought, stimulate emotion, defend 
opinions, re-enforce convictions and bless 
life. This reading will enable her to discern 
those delicate distinctions which give to 
words in certain relations their peculiar fit- 
ness and force. She will see that ‘‘ They 
are apples of gold in pictures of silver.’’ 

While she must know the analyses and 
definitions of the words composing her 
vocabulary, yet she needs more than all this 
can give her. She needs such a comprehen- 
sion of thought as a unit as will permit her 
to receive its message. This knowledge 
will make it possible for her to say with 
dignity and propriety what she knows, 
thinks, feels, believes, hopes, strives for. 
The subtle meanings of words, their skillful 
arrangement, the attractions of diction, the 
graces of style and the marvels of sugges- 
tion must appeal to her in some degree to 
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enable her to drink with refreshing from 
Pierian springs. 

Wetalk muchand talk learnedly about ‘‘in- 
struction”’ and ‘‘inspiration,’’ and many of 
those who talk and most of those who listen 
have little or but vague conceptions of the 
ideas resident in theseterms. If ‘‘ instruct- 
ing ’’ always carried the thought that some 
one is building into somebody something ot 
value then the word would contain an idea 
for the person who expresses it and would 
carry a message to the one to whom it is 
said. If it were a part of our common 
knowledge that when we speak of ‘“‘ inspir- 
ing’’ we mean that we are breathing into 
some one something that means life and 
blessing, then it would serve a purpose 
which it so seldom accomplishes. Teachers 
have inspired pupils to the extent of breath- 
ing into them that breath of life which has 
made it possible for them to become living 
souls, and they have been able to do this 
because of the quality of their personality 
and the character of their culture. 

Some words have acquired a wealth ot 
meaning because of the associations that 
cluster about them. Thedictionary informs 
us that a ‘‘home’”’ is ‘‘a place of abode.’’ 
The same definition describes the roof which 
shelters our feathered chickens. A ‘‘ home”’ 
means something more than a place where 
people are housed. To some it is a small 
white cottage with green blinds, located at 
the western end of a small circular valley, 
with hills crowned with trees behind it, 
green fields in front of it, and a glimpse of 
the outside world through a notch in the 
mountain. It is a household presided over 
by a man and woman whose portraits are 
painted for us by our Quaker poet in ‘‘ Snow 
Bound.” It is filled with boys who little re- 
semble saints and as little remind one of 
sweet sinners. It is a place where authority 
is respected, obedience cheerfully and 
promptly rendered, simple manners culti- 
vated, where tenderness is a ministering 
angel, work a saving blessing, duty an 
opportunity, and ambition a sane and in- 
fluential reality. When this word is pro- 
nounced there appears on the canvas a 
picture clear in outline, beautiful in sugges- 
tion, inspiring in teaching and blessed in 
all its moulding power. 

When one understands what a word 
originally meant, the changes through 
which it has passed and the significance 
given to it at present, then he is ableto un- 
derstand what others have written and to 
use language in such a way as to indicate 
that heis not a novice, stumbling in the twi- 
light of his own ignorance. 

Some of the Masters of English.—When 
one reads the addresses of Lincoln, the ora- 
tions of Webster, the essays of Walter Sav- 
age Landor, the plays of Shakespeare, he 
discovers they bounded the words they used 
before they were permitted to be the servants 
of these princes of the realm. He soon 
learns that subtractions are losses, that addi- 
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tions do not improve, that wisdom is voiced 
in noble phrase and that everything has its 
due proportion and perspective, because 
these masters knew instinctively, or learned 
through study, the word to use and the 
place in which it should be found. Some 
of these giants may have known things they 
did not learn, yet they all stand as models 
to be studied, examples to be followed, and 
as springs of inspiration from which we may 
be filled. 

The student and the teacher would do 
well to take note of the fact that these kings 
in this higher kingdom were intensive 
rather than extensive readers of books. 
Webster read his Bible, Shakespeare’s 
dramas, Caesar’s Commentaries and Burke’s 
speeches. Lincoln read his Bible, Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Ajsop’s Fables and 
Shakespeare. Webster was the greatest 
orator of the last century, if not the greatest 
of all centuries. He had that Doric direct- 
ness which justified some one in saying he 
was a ‘‘Steam-engine in breeches’’ and 
that if he wanted a thunderbolt to hurl at 
his adversary he had only to reach out and 
grasp it as it went hissing by. Possibly, in 
his later speeches, he filed and pruned them 
to a point of weakening them, but in his 
best work his sentences are dignified, 
majestic, persuasive, powerful. His ora- 
tions are classic and conclusive; they are 
the finest specimens of declamatory English 
extant. 

The orator of the day at Gettysburg had 
all the advantages incident to cultured an- 
cestors, scholarship and academic associa- 
tions, and yet his oration was wanting in 
that quality which would have given it life 
and influence. Lincoln’s half score of sim- 
ple sentences are familiar toevery school boy. 
and treasured in every patriotic heart. The 
oration of the one died an untimely death 
because it did not shed light or possess life. 
That of the other is immortal because it 
voices the passion of the true citizen. 

It is an obvious if not a safe conclusion to 
deduce from these facts that he reads best 
who reads but few books, reads those which 
feed his soul and reads them until he has 
grown to his full stature. 

Current reading occupies a large, perhaps 
too large a proportion of the average read- 
er’s time. The local newspaper has a just 
claim to be called an educational institution. 
It makes a record of local and current his- 
tory, fosters enterprises which seek to pro- 
mote the general welfare and renders an 
amount of unremunerated public service 
not equalled by any other agency. It has 
proved itself the loyal ally of the common 
school. For these and many other reasons 
the teacher should be a reader of her local 
paper. 

In the selection of a metropolitan paper a 
teacher should be governed by several fun- 
damental principles of which the followin 
are the most obvious. The paper selecte 
should contain intelligent discussions of 
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important public questions. It should fairly 
represent the work of persons and the policy 
of parties. It should be fearless, but un- 
prejudiced and consistent, in its comments 
on the service and character of public offi- 
cers. Any newspaper which devotes a 
large proportion of its space to accounts of 
murders, divorces, scandals and prize fights, 
and which seeks to make these records of 
vice the most attractive features of its issues 
is unworthy of the age and unfit to be found 
in the possession of instructors of youth. 
If it invades the home, or violates the 
privacy of individuals, or seeks to cripple, 
crush, or injure any person or cause, be- 
cause of personal malignity or partisan 
motive it should be ceeeall. No teacher 
can afford to read a newspaper which gives 
her unwholesome views of life. She is as 
culpable when she does this as when she 
assimilates any other form of moral pollu- 
tion. The list is long and the worthy list 
is too extended for enumeration. 

It is necessary for the modern teacher to 
have a thorough knowledge of the world’s 
work, accurate information as to the world’s 
workers, a conception of the world’s pro- 
gress, an understanding of the tendencies 
of the times. In learning of these she will 
get the details of great events, the biogra- 
phies of great leaders, the quality and 
character of the common people and a sane 
view of the crises of her day. Zhe Re- 
view of Reviews and The World's Work can- 
not but be helpful in these studies if they 
are intelligently and faithfully read. 

It is also important that the teacher know 
the spirit of her age and the life which 
characterizes it. She must discern the 
hopes, ambitions and aspirations that mold 
character. She must know something of 
the wellsprings of action, the tendencies of 
the multitude, the quality of desire as well 
as the general trend and march of human 
progress in its higher aspects. What men 
believe, think, feel, hope, seek after and are 
trying to embody and live, in a word, life in 
all its aspects and all its possibilities should 
find in her the earnest student and the can- 
did investigator. It is conceded that Zhe 
Outlook and The Independent stand pre- 
eminent in this field. 

The progressive teacher will read at least 
one magazine which maintains a high liter- 
ary standard. Current literature of the best 
quality will find in her an intelligent patron. 
It is important that she be familiar with the 
thought and view of the scholar and the 
literary artist concerning matters of present 
moment and public interest. Those things 
which have to do with the home, the school, 
the church, the office, the community, 
should be known to her through such inter- 
pretations as are given by trained students 
of these subjects and skillful writers on 
these matters. Zhe Atlantic Monthly easily 
stands first in the class which assumes to 
discuss these subjects and 7he Nation is its 
peer in all the fields it covers. 





It goes without saying that the teacher 
should be in touch and in tune with young 
life. She should know and love the child. 
She should have a knowledge of his needs 
and information as to his surroundings and 
capacity. She should understand his hopes, 
appreciate his fears, realize his shortcom- 
ings, comprehend his ability and be able to 
walk with him in his mental, moral, physi- 
cal, social and recreative activities. These 
things will come to her through contact, 
study, incident, story and eternal vigilance. 
The Youth's Companion or St. Nicholas will 
be a most helpful assistant in knowing 
child life and making use of his efforts. 
(The type in which one of these is printed 
should debar it from our children, but it 
may be read by teachers with reasonable 
safety.) 

Suggestions in Estimating Books.—While 
it is true that no one reads with profit un- 
less he comprehends the meaning and force 
of the words read, yet it is quite as true that 
he gets but little from his reading unless he 
is able to pull the pith from the treatise 
studied. The value of this pith determines 
the merit of the book and the wisdom of 
reading it. 

Much has been said concerning the value of 
reading popular volumes. ‘‘David Harum’’ 
has been praised and condemned. When 
one has finished the book and recalls what 
is found therein that is worth while, he 
discovers that he has left a sentence, an in- 
cident and a pathetic scene. The sentence 
contains the somewhat startling statement 
that ‘‘We shou'd do unto others as the 
other fellow wants to do unto us but do it 
fust.’’ The incident reminds us of David 
‘‘swapping’’ horses with the old deacon 
and how he skinned this latter individual 
without breaking his hide. The pathetic 
scene tells us of the payment of the widow’s 
mortgage and the helping her tolive incom- 
fort the remainder of her days, and it exalts 
the man who gave the country boy his first 
dime. One has to decide if a sentence of 
the quality given above; if a commercial 
incident of doubtful character and the 
beautiful scene which practically closes the 
book are worth the time necessary for read- 
ing ‘‘David Harum.’’ These questions de- 
cided, a much larger controversy is settled. 
It is not safe to say that a book which 
elaborates only one idea is not worth read- 
ing. The incidents, characters, illustra- 
tions, arguments, reflections, hints, sugges- 
tions, teachings, contained in Dante’s 
“Inferno’’ were wrought out for the purpose 
of making clear the single thought that the 
sinner must pay the penalty of his sinning. 
No one questions that in this sentence is 
found a sufficient justification for a much 
larger volume than the great Italian has 
given us. 

Bulwer’s ‘‘Devereux’’ was written for the 
purpose of making clear to the lover of di- 
plomacy the arts and artifices of the diplo- 
mat. Thrilling as is the story, numerous 
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as are the incidents, exciting as is the crisis 
and varied as are the teachings, yet beneath 
and above it all and running through it all 
are its central motive and supreme thought. 

English Literature.—English literature 
includes the work done by English and 
American authors. It is so broad in its 
scope and so multitudinous in its volumes 
that the untrained reader is ata loss to know 
where to begin or what is worth reading at 
all. A knowledge of his capacities and an 
understanding of his tastes, together with 
an analysis of the material available, would 
greatly simplify the matter of selection. 
Each one is the best judge of what he can 
do and what he enjoys doing. It is hardly 
worth while for an adult to punish himself 
by reading books which he does not enjoy 
and from which he gets but little intorma- 
tion and no inspiration. Unless a book ap- 
peals to one, suggests more than it says and 
stimulates more than it suggests, then it is 
not the best book for any given person to 
read. Having settled the question of what 
will serve him best he is prepared to make 
intelligent choice of the books he will read. 

Its Natural Divisions.—-The following 
analysis of English literature may serve to 
some extent in making these decisions. 
The father of English poetry was Geoffrey 


Chaucer. He was our first and greatest 
realist. He painted Englishmen as they 


lived and walked and talked in the orchards 
and lanes, homes and farms, shops and 
cloisters, village greens and tournament 
scenes of old England. He has not painted 
for us portraits but he has revealed to us the 
knight and the monk, the squire and the 
friar, the yeoman and the prioress, the 
merchant and the serjeant at law, the frank- 
lain and the tradesman, the shipman and 
the ploughman, the reeve and the miller, 
and Chaucer and the host of Tabard, so that 
they stand before us with greater distinct- 
ness than would have been possible had we 
been Chaucer’s fellow pilgrims. No other 
writer has ever matched Chaucer’s descrip- 
tions of persons, places, things. When we 
read his pages we live in the England 
of his day and are one of its people. 

Later by some years comes England’s 
greatest idealist, Edmund Spenser. He 
portrays men as they are to be when the 
Good Day shall have come. The ideal man 
with the purity and strength of all the 
virtues is before us not only as a creation of 
beauty, but as a personality, wise, strong, 
gracious. Whatever of good the past has 
had, whatever of blessedness the future may 
bring, are here embodied and are here preg- 
rant. In his personfications of Holiness, 
Religion, Temperance, Chastity, Friendship, 
Justice and Courtesy he has given us not 
subtleties, but individuals. He has made 
abstract qualities live and breathe by giving 
them a visible form and local habitation, 
and has endowed them with the beauty and 
attractiveness of a winning personality. 

Shakespeare puts all mankind upon the 
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stage and then, with the wisdom of the phil- 
osopher, the insight ofthe poet and the efface- 
ment of the recluse, he stands just back of 
our shoulder and shows us the motives that 
move, the impulses that control, the pas- 
sions that sway, the appetites that influence, 
the limitations that mar, the vices that bru- 
talize, the virtues that ennoble, the graces 
that adorn, the comeliness that renders 
beautiful these players in life’sdrama. The 
secrets of the heart, the surgings of the 
soul, the purpose and mission of life, the 
horrors and the release of death, all these 
and much more he reveals to us. The in- 
fluence of each over the others, those things 
which are external and apparent, those 
things which are subtle and vital, he tells 
in statements so simple and sentences so 
clear that the untutored may see and know 
of these great and wonderful mysteries. In 
his dramas mortals drop their physical 
frames and stand revealed to us as they will 
appear when all that now conceals is re- 
moved. 

Milton and Bunyan permit us to walk 
through gates ofjaspar, along golden streets, 
in Elysian fields and to kneel at the great 
white throne. We see that world never be- 
held by mortal eyes with all the distinct- 
ness and all the detail with which we view 
the world in which we live and of which we 
area part. Our physical eyes are closed on 
physical things, our spiritual eyes are open 
to spiritual scenes. What we shall be and 
how we shall live when we are denizens of 
another world, they announce to us. 

Pope, Addison and Steele were gifted in 
diction, style, polish, all the graces of the 
literary art. What they said was worth 
the saying but the form used in its ex- 
pression is more worthy of praise than 
the thought voiced, or the facts recorded. 
Their writings are fragrant with those 
charms which appeal to the artistic sense 
and satisfy the literary longing. 

Burns and Wordsworth were so finely 
strung and so delicately attuned that they 
could count the pulse of nature as it beat 
out its songs of joy. With one we go to 
that home on the hill at Mossgiel and out 
to that little field in which grew the daisy 
that was torn asunder by the ruthless 
plowshare, and as we study its form and in- 
hale its fragrance we are taught the lessons 
of life, death and judgment to come. As 
we stand on the river’s brink we learn that 
the yellow primrose is something more than 
a colored weed to be plucked and thrown 
aside without thought or care. Wegowith 
it on a long excursion and sit beneath the 
hedge, visit in the cottage, listen to the 
winds as they sing through the trees and 
look unto the hills from whence cometh our 
strength. As we read these pages all nature 
has for us a voice and a message and we see 
the Creator towering in the hills, blossom- 
ing the valleys, floating in the clouds, com- 
ing to us in the waves of the ocean, falling 
upon us in the showers and blessing us in 
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the sunshine. These embodied visions help 
us ry look ‘‘through mature up to nature’s 
God.”’ 

Longfellow, Tennyson and Whittier have 
voiced for us the emotions which sooth or 
stir the human heart. In ‘‘ The Day is 
Done,’’ ‘‘Crossing the Bar,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Chapel of the Hermits,’’ we find but few 
ideas not expressed by others, but we arise 
from the reading of these poems with a 
stronger desire to be true, a nobler purpose 
to be righteous and a more fixed determina- 
tion to walk in that path which leads to the 
haven of all goodness. Our hearts dre fired, 
our emotions are warmed and our souls are 
purified because we have been sitting close 
to and have been companions of the noblest 
souls which have graced and blessed this 
world of ours. 

A Summary.—The list is not long, the 
number is not large, but the field has been 
covered. If realism appeals to you and you 
want to know of the physical frame and its 
varied manifestations and see things as they 
appear to him who uses his physical eyes, 
then you must read the Canterbury Tales. 
If the ideal is strong within you and if you 
want to learn somewhat of what man is to 
be when he stands released from all things 
which hamper or degrade; if the nobler man 
is attractive to you, you will find the mes- 
sage in the Fairie Queen. 

If the human heart in all its subtlety and 
the human soul in all its mysteries are at- 
tractive to you and furnish congenial sub- 
jects of study and fruitful fields for investi- 
gation, then you must take Shakespeare for 
your companion and teacher. If you are 
interested in the world toward which you 
are traveling and desire to live in it before 
you make your habitation there, Milton and 
Bunyan are your best guides and instruc- 
tors. If you care more for adornment than 
for the thing adorned; if that which ap- 
parels is more fascinating than the sub- 
stance, then you must go to Pope, Addison 
and Steele. 

If you desire to come near to nature and 
understand its moods and learn its lessons 
and be blessed by its teachings, then you 
must walk over the hills and through the 
valleys with Burns and Wordsworth. But 
if you believe, as some do, that feeling is 
the highest form of intelligence known to 
the subtlest psychologist; if you realize that 
it is more important to feel the truth than 
to know what is true; if out of the heart are 
the issue of life, then you must go your way 
and be blessed as you walk with Longfellow, 
Tennyson and Whittier. 

While this analysis includes some who 
stand first in the second class it does not 
omit any who stand first in the first class. 
It will be noted that each division of litera- 
ture has a definite field, a message of its 
own; that each is represented by one or 
more writers of the first class and that each 
had pioneers and disciples, but that none of 
them had forerunners or successors who 
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were their peers. Marlowe, Lily, Kidd and 
Greene explored the field, beat the bush 
and revealed the possibilities of dramatic 
writing, but it was left for Shakespeare to 
separate the wheat from the chaff and put 
in imperishable form more than others have 
dreamed or seen in scene or story. His 
plan was his own, his method he borrowed 
from no one; his expression was Shakes- 
ee, his gift to the world is unparalleled; 

is imitators have been legion, his success- 
ors have not yet been born. 

_An attempt has been made to give a bird’s- 
eye view of the scope and themes of English 
literature. Each reader must settle two ques- 
tions before she can pursue her work with 
profit. First, what are her motives, tastes, 
aptitudes. Second, what will best serve her 
in developing her powers. These are per- 
sonal questions and must be settled by the 
individual. It is futile to attempt to limit 
an adult’s intellectual diet. 

Essays.—Plato, in his Republic, gathered 
and voiced the wisdom of his own age, win- 
nowed and formulated the abstract thinking 
of precceding ages and anticipated the 
future by many hundred years, Whatever 
the wisest had thought and the sanest had 
said, Plato re-stated in classic form and sug- 
gestive sentences. Emerson supplemented 
his work and blazed the path for years to 
come. Their writings are the great reser- 
voirs into which are gathered the wisest 
saying, the highest thinking, the noblest 
aspirations, the best and the purest phil- 
osophy of life and living. All that the gen- 
erations have thought issetin form. They 
are the rare souls which, at long intervals, 
winnow the world’s wisdom. 

In Macaulay one finds the rounded period, 
the balanced sentence, the splendid imag- 
ery, the magnificent swing of paragraph 
and the convincing force of the impressive 
climax. Eruditiogn finds its noblest illus- 
tration in this greatest of English essayists. 
To him history has given up its treasures, 
science has laid bare its secrets, life has 
contributed its rarest lessons. philosophy 
has added its noblest contributions and 
genius has fused them and given us pages 
in his essays on Milton and History which 
reward days of study and nights of medita- 
tion. 

Walter Savage Landor comes the near- 
est to being an ‘‘ English head on Greek 
shoulders’’ of any writer known to history. 
He had the power to see, the skill to ex- 
press, and that highest of all qualities, the 
art of suggesting, which marked so dis- 
tinctly the great writers of that most won- 
derful of all the people Europe has produced 
—the Greeks. He possesses the fine flavor 
and the delicate touch which makes reading 
a delight and study an inspiration. Itis no 
extravagance to say that for classic, expres- 
sive English he has but few peers and no 
superiors. One turns from his pages both 
stimulated and instructed. 

Fiction.—In fiction the selection is more 
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difficult and advice is of little value. 
If one has a liking for the hidden work- 
ings of the subtlest natures he will find 
food for thought in the ‘‘Scarlet Letter.’’ If 
he wants portraits that are true to life and 
pictures faithful to historic scenes, together 
with all that makes chivalric days and those 
who lived therein familiar companions, he 
wouid do well to read Scott. If he wants 
history told through biography and told 
with that faithfulness that even the histor- 
ian fails to equal; if he wants to know the 
struggles that fill men’s lives, the events 
that determine the distiny of nations, the 
intrigues that mar the world’s record, he 
must study Bulwer. If he wants to know 
how sin debases, evil poisons and in what 
all life finds its measure—its rewards and 
its punishments—-he will go to the works of 
of George Eliot. 

Unclassifited Jems.— There are certain 
books which do not lend themselves to clas- 
sification but which should be included in 
this list because of their attractiveness and 
merit. In ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush’’ 
MacLaren has given us several portraits 
that will repay study. Domsieis possessed 
of those fine powers which make life beau- 
tiful and humanity akin. Mark Hopkins 
and a log and a student might constitute a 
university; Dr. Arnold might make noble- 
men of the sons of nobles; Horace Mann 
might make possible a common school sys- 
tem; but it was left for old Domsie to render 
the school its greatest service. He helped 
the boy of the cottage to find his piace and 
do his work. He knew boys and loved them 
and because of this love he always found 
the ‘‘ lad o’ pairts’’ and found a way for him 
to go to Edinboro and through the Uni- 
versity. For all time he will stand as the 
ideal common school teacher. He had the 
subtlety of the philosopher; the wisdom of 
the sage; the insight, sympathy and love of 
a woman and glorifying all, a passion to 
serve. A great sorrow was buried in his 
grave, a broken heart furnished the soil and 
sustenance for fairest flowers and noblest 
fruit. In this little sketch there is more of 
sound pedagogy than in many pretentious 
volumes. His comment on the machinery 
of the modern school is saved from being 
sarcastic by the pathetic phrase in which it 
is voiced. He knew what we shall all some 
day learn,—that it is unwise to devote so 
much time to the construction and running 
of the machinery of the school that we have 
neither time nor strength left for the boy 
for whose benefit it is supposed to be in- 
stalled and kept in motion. It is a little 
story that rings true and blesses life’s ten- 
derest moments. Its repeated readings 
would make it possible for many a teacher 
to be a means of grace to her pupils instead 
of simply a paid instructor. In ‘His 
Mother’s Sermon’”’ and the ‘ Physician of 
the Old School’’ the author has set before 
us the service of simple lives faithfully and 
tenderly lived. He helps us to see that re- 
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wards may come through devious channels, 
but they always reach him who does his 
work and leaves the issue with the Power 
higher and wiser than his. 

*‘Picciola’’ was written by Saintine for the 
pupose of helping us to see that titled an- 
cestry, wealth and position may be a curse 
and that their loss may bring social and in- 
tellectual as well as spiritual salvation. A 
French nobleman is embittered by certain 
experiences. He comes to hate himself and 
his fellows. While in this reckless frame of 
mind he is cast into prison where he broods 
and longs for death. Life to him is a curse 
and he seeks to be rid of it. Isolation per- 
mits meditation. Through a narrow win- 
dow he discovers a delicate flower seeking 
to sustain life by drawing notrishment from 
a few crumbs of soil that have been per- 
mitted to gather in a crack in the walk. 
Days multiply; the flower grows; his inter- 
est in this waif increases. Shut out from 
the world and all its attractions and possi- 
bilities; turned in upon himself, he goes out 
to this little companion with all the love of 
a great heart and with all the devotion of a 
single passion. He becomes so absorbed in 
watching his friend that each morning he 
hastens to his window to see if it is still 
there and each day brings new tortures as 
he fears some ruthless hand may destroy it. 
A day comes when he knows that its de- 
struction would bring to him a sorrow, the 
keenness of which no previous experience 
has matched. But he lives to learn that the 
study and love he has given to this little 
messenger which is beyond his care, but 
within his vision, have brought him not only 
release from prison but the companion who 
is to walk by his side for the remainder of 
life's journey. It tore the scales from his 
eyes and drew the bitterness from his soul. 
It led him out into the clear and helped him 
to understand his work and to do it. It 
made it possible for him to make his life a 
joy to himself and a blessing to others. 

The book is written in that delicate strain 
which permits the reader to feel he is a co- 
laborer with an artist who has painted some 
of the blackest as well as some of the fairest 
scenes in life’s pilgrimage. Its gentle per- 
suasion illumines the darkness, makes clear 
the pathway and gives strength to walk 
therein. It helps one to see that hard lines 
may produce beautiful pictures if laid on in 
patience, love and faith. 

Souvestre plays the réle of the ‘‘ Attic 
Philosopher’’ with a skill that charms 
while it instructs. In his little room at the 
top of a tall building in Paris he lives and 
dreams and looks out upon the world with 
a clear gaze and asympathetic heart. From 
his vantage ground he studies the nobleman 
in his castle, the millionaire in his mansion, 
the tradesman in his shop, the laborer at 
his task, the recluse in his seclusion, the 
beggar in his rags and the abandoned in his 
vice. In two he finds much care and more 
of worry. In most he finds honest hearts 
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and willing hands. He discovers not only 
the flowers, but the fruits of love, blooming 
and ripening in humble homes. And in all 
he finds something which gives him help 
because from each comes either a message 
or a watning. His insight permits us to 
stand by the side of each and read his 
thought, appreciate his feeling and under- 
stand, whether we approve or condemn, his 
ambition. He lets us see that kindness 
glorifies the humblest life. 

Souvestre helps us to see the littleness of 
small things, the greatness of large things 
and the proportion and perspective of all 
things that go to make up the life of the in- 
dividual. He also shows us that happiness 
and usefulness do not depend upon titles, 
money or physical comfort, but they do 
come to him who has a loving heart, an ap- 
preciative soul, a mind that seeks to know 
and a desire that finds ways to lighten the 
burdens and multiply the blessings of 
others. ; . 

A summary of what has been said would 
include the following: One must know the 
word before he can son literature. 
He must know local affairs if he is to judge 
of things that are being done in distant 
countries. He must be familiar with the 
life that marks his own day and the youth 
with whom he may be associated, if he is 
to be a man among men. He must know 
himself and understand his needs. He 
must learn that others have served them- 
selves best by reading but few books; read- 
ing the same books many times, and read- 
ing for ideas rather than for facts. He 
must make some master his familiar com- 
panion and learn his message. ’ 

A teacher who does not read magazines 
and books which treat of the history, 
science and art of education is unworth 
the place she occupies but does not fill. 


ie 
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] HOEVER lays a sympathetic ear to 
Nature’s heart does not hear it beat- 
ing funeral marches to the grave. Its 
music is not from muffled drums. All 
life is essentially and constitutionally joy- 
ous. The myriad millions of earth and 
air are in one perpetual dance of jubilant 
life. No one can see the dolphins at play 
in the sea, or the birds in the air, both 
racing with steamers for half-a-dozen 
hours, without feeling that life is exu- 
berantly glad. There is no care for food, 
nor fear of death. Birds lie long on mov- 
ing pinion above a land- or waterscape 
just to enjoy the view. 
After getting a living, the next import- 
ant business of all orders of being is to 
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provide for the continuance of the species. 
This whole absorbing business of rearing 
the young is a jubilant joy to all grades 
of life. The young of all life leaps be- 
cause it is too full of joy and gladness to 
hold still. All animals play practical 
jokes on each other, and some on man. 
I have seen a jack-rabbit tantalize an 
eagle which had sought to make a break- 
fast of him. 

It is not merely an exuberance of ani- 
mal spirits that they enjoy, but the rare 
bliss of refined taste in color and harmo- 
nious arrangement. The jackdaw brings 
all sorts of shining things to decorate the 
vicinity of his home nest. Some birds 
trim their feathers into spatulate and 
tufted forms. Noone can see the galli- 
naceous peacock spreading his gorgeous 
ocelli without feeling that he enjoys it. 
No less does the /evedella, an aquatic 
worm to be found by thousands in many 
places at low tide, enjoy the bits of shell 
or shining sand with which he decorates 
his body in the most thoughtful manner. 

The sounds of life are almost entirely 
joyful. Listen any morning to the bird 
speeches. Go into the forest, and from 
the little cricket up through all grades of 
life the orchestra is in full play. Whence 
come these multitudinous age-long joys? 
It cannot have been accidental. Some 
one must have given the key-note, tuned 
the instruments into accord, and inspired 
the players. Nature was attuned. The 
morning stars sang together. The word 
vawnan means singing or shouting for 
joy. And the sons of God, those who 
have immediate access to His presence, 
shouted for joy. Psalm civ. 26 declares 
that the object of the making of the huge 
leviathan was to play. Aisculus recog- 
nizes the multitudinous laughter of old 
ocean’s waves. The spirit of true insight 
says: ‘‘Let the trees of the field clap 
their hands. Let the hills be joyful to- 
gether. Sing, O heavens, and be joyful, 
O earth.”’ 

Such world-wide and continuous joy 
must have come out of a boundless reser- 
voir. The Creator must be joyous in 
nature and in outflow. The supply must 
be infinite, or it would have been ex- 
hausted ages ago. 


And from His love’s exhaustless spring $ 
Joys like a river come, 

To make the desert bloom and sing 
O’er which we travel home. 


The angels brought tidings of great joy. 
The fruit of the Spirit is joy. The joy of 
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the Lord is our strength. So much so 
that Paul, in his unequalled afflictions, 
said, ‘‘I am exceeding joyful in all our 
tribulation.’’ And the last legacy and 
wish of the dying Lord was to give His 
peace to the world, that it might have 
His joy made full in themselves. And 
to those who have this joy in this life 
His word of welcome will be, ‘‘ Enter 
into the joy of thy Lord.’’ At His right 
hand is fulness of joy for evermore.— 
S. S. Times. 





PROOF OF EDUCATION. 





PRoF. FRANK J. MILLER, examiner of 
secondary schools, said recently at the 
junior chapel of the University of Chi- 
cago that only those who can answer all of 
the following questions in the affirmative 
are educated. 

Has education given you sympathy for 
all good causes? Has it made you easier 
tointerest in them? Has it made you pub- 
lic-spirited, so that you look beyond your 
own door- yard and take interest in a clean 
and well-governed city? 

Has it made you a brother to the weak? 

Have you learned the proper value of 
money and time? 

Have you learned how to make friends 
and keep them? Do you know how to 
be a friend yourself? 

Can you look an honest man or pure 
woman straight in the eye? 

Do you see anything to love in a little 
child? 

Will a lonely dog follow you in the 
street ? 

Can you be high-minded and happy in 
the drudgeries of life? 

Can you think washing dishes and 
hoeing corn are just as compatible with 
high thinking as playing the piano or 
playing golf? 

Can you be happy alone? 

Are you good for anything to yourself? 

Can you look out on the world and see 
anything but dollars and cents ? 

Can you look into a mud puddle and 
see the blue sky reflected? Can you see 
good in everything? 

Can you look up to the sky at night 
and see beyond the stars? Does your 
soul claim relationship with the Creator? 

He thinks the failure to answer any of 
these questions affirmatively isenough to 
send the man or woman who thinks he or 
she “knows it all’’ back among the unedu- 
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cated. ‘The college curriculum does not 
contain all that is necessary to the edu- 
cated man. A man may be graduated 
and go out into the world and still prey 
on society, notwithstanding his so-called 
education.”’ . 


— 


JAPANESE WAR HOSPITALS. 








DONALD G. M’CASKEY, M. D. 





NAGASAKI again, after nearly two thou- 
sand miles of travel during the past three 
weeks in this interesting country. Does 
the wistaria bloom more beautifully any- 
where else in the world? Their temples are 
everywhere. The farm-house here would 
not satisfy a Lancaster county farmer. It 
is a unique land, inhabited by a unique 
people, who have ages of history behind 
them, and who are making history to-day 
faster than they have ever done in their 
past ‘‘ten thousand years.’’ I stopped at 
Kioto on the way back from Tokio, a ride of 
330 miles from Yokohama in eighteen hours. 
It is a big, quaint city, the old capital of 
Japan, full of strange-looking temples, beau- 
tiful parks, cryptomeria trees and historic 
sites, where in past times there have been 
great doings, often with hard fighting and 
much bloodshed. From Nagasaki to Tokyo 
is a distance of 825 miles with prompt con- 
nections on schedule time. 

I would like to look through this beauti- 
ful country for a longer time and enjoy at 
greater leisure its varied attractions and its 
nameless charm. ButI must pushon. The 
knowledge regarding certain Japanese med- 
ical imethods that I wanted I have obtained 
in good part, though not so much of this as 
I had hoped for. The people are always 
polite and use you well, but they are ‘‘ not 
giving everything away.’’ When in search 
of information you often come up against a 
situation less easily handled than you had 
been led to believe. I leave Japan—after a 
stay of three busy weeks of travel and ob- 
servation under very favorable circum 
stances—very glad that I have been here, 
and highly gratified that I have been able 
to see and know so much at first hand from 
these people. I have aclearer idea as to what 
kind of folks they are over here, how they 
work, and what ideals they seem to have— 
though as to this last my notions are not 
so definite, for many sides of their character 
suggest interrogation points. 


HORASHIMA MILITARY BASE HOSPITAL. 


It was my fortune a few days ago to be 
afforded an opportunity of visiting in Tokyo 
what is reputed to be its very best hospital 
in all that gigantic military base. Through 
the effective efforts of our American Lega- 
tion in Tokyo, the courtesy was extended 
officially in the form of a permit from the 
Department of War, and the day and hour 
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stated in the permit when the privilege was 
to be granted found me at the main office of 
the Hospital Administration Building of the 
Red Cross Shibuya Institution. Sentries 
had to be passed along the route of course 
until I reached the Administration office, 
where my permit-pass was scrupulously 
examined. But at last a neatly-uniformed 
smiling Jap boy, with gracefully low and 
profuse bows, had my card and permit and 
was off with both to the proper officials; 
whilst I was bowed by another official into 
a reception room where tea and cigarettes 
were brought for my refreshment. After a 
wait of perhaps half an hour an officer ar- 
rived. Weexchanged cards. Shaking hands 
very cordially, the officer informed me in 
fairly good English that he was the Chief 
Pharmacist of the Hospital, and would act 
as my host, guide and interpreter through 
the hospital divisions and grounds. Before 
we made our start, however—it was about 
2 o’clock in the afternoon—in reply to some 
questions he sat down and sketched on a 
small map, for my benefit, the most impor- 
tant localities, buildings, works, etc., in- 
side the 60-acre hospital enclosure—70,000 
Tsubo in Japanese. The hospital grounds 
are laid out in a very charming park with 
thousands of cedar, pine, cryptomeria and 
other trees of this class. There are in it 
many picturesque little hillsides and rav- 
ines. The grounds are ona high elevation, 
and the level stretches for the —— 
units of hospital buildings appeared almost 
as though Nature had planned them for the 
purposes of this particular hospital. 

The grounds are divided into four leading 
sections, each with its particular quota of 
buildings and class of cases. For example, 
Division No. 1, covering about fifteen acres, 
comprises within its limits the wards con- 
taining the major portion of the Surgical 
patients. It has a Surgical operating room, 
pharmaceutical dispensary, administration 
building, kitchen, canteen and auditorium, 
for the pleasure and instruction of the con- 
valescents and officials of the institution. 

The afternoon of my visit this auditorium, 
holding approximately three hundred when 
taxed comfortably, was the scene of a med- 
ical assembly of military surgeons from the 
Medical Corps. The meeting was being 
addressed very quietly, yet with intense 
earnestness, by the Surgeon General of the 
Hospital on the subject of certain phases of 
surgery that had come within his immedi- 
ate observation and experience during the 
war just ended. Several scores of charts 
giving statistics, and outline diagrams of 
particular surgical fields of the human body 
which were being discussed, decorated the 
platform and walls within easy, clear sight 
of every person in the auditorium. 

One of the first, and decidedly the most 
striking impression afforded by my visit to 
this auditorium, was the intense interest 
and the alertness of mind with which every- 
body listened to the remarks from the plat- 
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form. This eager attitude towards learning 
of the Japanese physicians at their medical 
assembly, I found, as my visit through the 
hospital progressed, to be characteristic of 
them not only during their medical meet- 
ings but at all times, wherever I observed 
them at work and in whatever they hap- 
pened to the doing. Nor is this attitude of 
alertness confined to the Medical Corps of 
the Japanese Hospital officials, but it is 
everywhere evident in the lower rank and 
file of attendants throughout the wards, 
among the Red Cross nurses, among the 
clerks in the different offices, and even 
down through the line of the patients them- 
selves. Every face almost throughout the 
entire hospital plainly expressed the eager 
desire to learn which was so evident in the 
instance of the officers in the medical as- 
sembly. Even the nerve-racked, jaded 
patient, recently from the front and now 
convalescing, would bring all his faculties 
to ‘‘attention’’ and ‘‘sit up and take notice,”’ 
as is the colloquialism, when we visited his 
ward and his particular bedside locality. 

The Auditorium was the first place vis- 
ited. At the entrance we had to remove our 
shoes, going in in our stocking feet, and 
leaving our shoes without—for the Japanese 
permit no unnecessary dirt to be brought into 
their buildings. From this, we went into the 
convalescent surgical wards. Inspite, how- 
ever, of the Japanese custom of allowing no 
one towalk on their floors with shoes, this 
unwritten law was waived in my case—being 
a foreigner and an American physician whom 
they wished to treat with every possible 
courtesy. My guide also kept his shoes 
on, out of polite deference to his guest no 
doubt, his official position enabling him to 
decide such a matter of etiquette on the 
moment without seeming to think of it. 

To obtain a good idea of the ward hospital 
buildings through which we were passing, 
is very simple, if it can be imagined that 
each ward is a unit in itself, connected with 
its parallel neighbor by a small hallway. 
In size each ward is approximately about 
25 feet wide and 200 long. Each is built of 
plain cedar wood, one story high, with a 
V-shaped roof coveredwith thick tar paper. 
Groups of from ten to fifteen of these wards 
are joined together. At the end of each 
one of these unit wards is a double-roomed 
extension. In one room is a bath, in the 
other the Japanese water-closet. The bath 
consists chiefly of a huge wooden tub filled 
with water, from which the patient dips 
what water is wanted. The closets are 
kept clean with the utmost care. 

The capacity of each ward when the sol- 
diers’ wooden beds are placed close together 
is estimated at one hundred, though each 
was accomodating about fifty men at the 
time of my visit. On duty, caring for the 


sick in each of the wards for advanced con- 
valescents was a hospital corps sergeant 
with six male nurses under his direction. 
Records are kept of every patient, his tem- 
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perature, pulse and respiration, taken every 
morning and evening, bowel movements, 
medicine administered etc., etc., on meth- 
ods exactly similar to the European and 
American system of recording a patient’s 
history. Twice each day the army physi- 
cian in charge of the ward makes his 
rounds, and his orders for each individual 
patient are written out and posited daily— 
of course, in Japanese—on a sort of bulletin 
board in the hallway at the entrance to the 
ward. Thus it is known readily and with 
certainty just what patients are to be at- 
tended in one particular way and what in 
another. One doctor isin charge of from two 
to four wards. The capacity of the entire 
hospital, my guide informed me, is about 
four thousand, but at the time of my visit 
there were only 2,400 patients. While 
many of the cases run a very protracted 
course, the average time for the majority of 
the wounded and diseased soldiers, from 
their admission until their discharge from 
the hospital, is about forty days. This, 
while not directly from the book of record 
at the hospital, was the estimate given by 
my guide after conference with a number of 
the nurses, both men and women nurses 
and one of the hospital physcians working 
in the wards. 

In looking through the surgical sections 
of the more serious cases, I found the 
mage 2 attended by women nurses, mem- 

rs of the Red Cross. Each head nurse of 
the ward is distinguished by a pair of double 
silver stars worn on the collar, the regular 
nurses wearing a single gold star, and I was 
told the student nurses are distinguished by 
having no insignia whatever. Ten of these 
little plucky Jap ladies handle the work in 
a ward for a straight-away twenty-four 
hours, and they impressed me as being a 
very able-looking and efficient class of 
nurses. 

As we went about from bedside to bed- 
side, though ward after ward, many very 
interesting cases were observed. In the 
surgical wards I saw a number of amputa- 
tion results. The majority were ideal. In 
feeling the stumps of many, my fingers in- 
variably ran against a smooth, well- beveled 
edge of bone rather than a rough corner 
where the surgeon’s saw had cut through. 

Some of the plastic work was admirably 
done. One poor fellow I now recall had 
his mandible, left side, shattered badly bya 
piece of shrapnel during the fight on 203 
Meter Hill. The photograph taken of the 
wound revealed a horrible-looking sight. 
The patient evidently fell into the hands of 
a very ingenious and skillful surgeon, for 
when I saw him the other day, he was mov- 
ing his jaw up and down with a normal 
movement, a piece of aluminum acting as a 
substitute for the great mass of missing 
bone, and the wound was almost healed. 

One of the strange bullet-wound cases I 
recall was that of a patient wounded in 
the fight at Liao Yang. Bullet entered left 
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side of neck at site of exit of superficial 
cervical plexus, and made its exit immedi- 
ately above the middle of the right clavicle. 
He was paralyzed in the right arm, and on 
the left side of his neck. 

In the Beri-beri wards were many pa- 
tients in various stages of this insidious 
tropical disease, some in the hydrops stage, 
others in the atrophic. Ali were getting 
here in the Far East the best in dietetic, 
electrical, medical and massage treatment 
that modern science knows and advocates. 
Much highly skilled laboratory work has 
been done in connection with this disease 
among the Japanese scientists, especially 
during recent years. The opinion expressed 
to me by Dr. Miura, professor of Clinical 
Medicine in the University of Tokyo, whose 
experience with this malady has been as 
extensive as his magnificent laboratory 
facilities are advanced and his pathological 
work important—is that the chief and 
most vital causative factor in beri-beri is un- 
favorable hygienic condition. ‘‘ Puta beri- 
beri case,’’ said he, ‘‘ on the most approved 
kind of a diet, give him the benefit of the 
most conscientious electrical and massage 
treatment, and allow him still to live under 
unfavorable sanitary conditions and there is 
no cure for beri-beri. Change the sanitary 
conditions to the best, and unless the de- 
generative processes in the nerves, posterior 
cord and the muscles have progressed too 
far, a marked beneficial improvement can 
be achieved in the worst cases and a cure 
in the more acute ones.’’ This is Dr. 
Miura’s opinion on beri-beri, who has been 
laboring with this disease lately in the 
Toyko military hospital, and elsewhere be- 
fore the war. 

But there are other phases of a hospital 
besides its medical and surgical sides. One 
very essential part of the Red Cross Shibuya 
iustitution is its kitchens. I was afforded 
opportunity to observe in detail one such 
during my visit. There are either two or 
three which supply the entire hospital. 
Charcoal is the fuel. About one dozen 
giant iron kettles shaped like huge ladles, 
rest on a sort of brick stand over the fire. 
In or on some of these receptacles is rice, 
others containing the various ingredients 
of the Japanese meal of soy, and a mixture 
of fish and vegetables. Everything is kept 
scrupulously clean. Thesoldiers having no 
provision for a dining room, their rations 
are issued to them in their wards. Each 
man receives a wooden box the size of an 
American brick filled with rice. In a deep 
large cup is issued his other soft foods, 
while on the side are pleces of fruit, a cold 
vegetable, biscuit, or whatever particular 
food happens to be the ‘‘extra’’ for the meal. 

In the matter of pleasure for the conva- 
lescents there are provided, besides the audi- 
torium, canteens which are distributed at 
different parts of the grounds and at which 
a soldier may purchase simple delicacies in 
the way ofeatables. No alcoholics are sold. 
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Though I missed a visit here to the hos- 
pital laboratory, owing to my guide’s being 
ee 4 pressed for time, yet, from the 

aboratories of other military hospitals 

which I have observed, in Tokyo, Hiro- 
shima and Sasebo, I have every reason to 
believe the Red Cross Shibuya in Tokyo 
was on a plane with these latter—which was 
of the highest. 

In the matter of surgical operating rooms, 
pressure for time on the part of my guide 
also prevented a leisurely, detailed observa- 
tion, but from the rapid survey I took of 
the largest which the Red Cross possesses, 
I found the most simple and modern 
sterilizers, metal receptacles for sterile 
gauze, cotton, glass receptacles for solu- 
tions, etc., all of the most approved up-to- 
date form and style, and opened by foot 
leverageentirely. The sterilizing technique 
facilities of the operating room appeared to 
me to be of the world’s best. 

That the Japanese Military Red Cross- 
Shibuya is a well-equipped plant, on the 
most modern esate basis, is a fact one 
realizes more and more in passing through 
its wards and buildings. And though ie 
has seen much, he knows that he has passed 
by much unrecognized and unseen. It is 
with a feeling of regret that he turns away 
from this great hospital after a sort of bird’s- 
eye view of all that it contains within its 
many wards: With this also you are con- 
scious of a very marked rise in the degree 
of professional respect for and appreciation 
of the Japanese Medical Man, whom hereto- 
fore you may have passed with little more 
than a hurried affirmative, possibly a hasty 
remark as to his progressiveness. The 
Japanese physician and surgeon has made 
his place in the scientific medical world, and 
he has made it on his own qualifications. 
That these qualifications are of the highest, 
one good look through any of these Japan- 
ese military hospitals affords sufficient evi- 
dence to an American physician. This hur- 
ried sketch is the simple record of every-day 
impressions of one of Japan’s best hospitals 
as observed within the limits of a three- 
hours’ visit. 

It’s worth traveling a long, long way and 
a hard, hard while to see and become ac- 
quainted at first hand with this Japanese 
country. I have passed a very profitable 
three weeks here and pull out day after to- 
morrow on the steamer ‘‘Ulo,’’ Captain 
Pederson, for Taku, China. The trip from 
here to Pekin will be from six to nine 
days. Oriental ways and schedules are not 
so certain as ours of the western world. 
My “‘grip’’ got astray somewhere between 
here and Yokohama. I had checked it for 
Kobe, and of course wanted to recover it, 
so kept my man at the hotel busy with the 
telephone to the Nagasaki station-master. 
His replies from this official were polite but 
not to the point. I stood this ‘‘may be’ 
business till I saw I would be leaving Japan 
without the thing. Called on the station- 
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master and had a chat with him, a courteous 
little Jap who talks English intelligently. 
The number of people that talk more or 


less English here is surprising. He 
warmed up the telegraph line to the Kobe 
station-master three times in twenty-four 
hours, and this mornihy got an answer that 
the ‘‘grip’’ was found and on the way and 
would be here by the train to-morrow night. 
My hotel man would tell me: ‘‘If no come 
before gentleman goes China, I send when 
does come to gentleman where he say, but 
may become allright anyhow.’’ Come over 
and enjoy yourself listening to this kind of 
chat, and observing many instances of its 
‘*may be’’ application. 

The Japanese in all parts of the country 
are very wroth regarding the terms of the 
Peace treaty. I have just heard that in a 
riot at Tokio a number of people were 
killed. When I was there a week ago there 
had been no public disturbance aside from 
the suppression by the police of certain news- 
papers rabidly opposed to the policy of the 
government. Everything is quiet here in 
Nagaski. Martial law is now in force in 
Tokyo. 

I have been very fortunate in this trip in 
getting what I wanted, and at the last 
moment have just been granted official per- 
mission to visit the great Naval Base Hos- 
pital at Sosebo. After being through four of 
the giant seven divisions of Japan’s biggest 
Military Base Hospital at Horashima with 
its magnificent medical system, of which I 
have given you some account, I did not 
want to miss Sosebo. Here are men, Japa- 
nese and Russians together, who have been 
in the recent desperate naval engagements. 





TEACHER OF THE FUTURE. 





HE teacher of the future will have 
great natural aptness for teaching. 
Added to this will be thorough and accu- 
rate scholarship, professional training and 
experience under the direction of a trained 
inspector. 

When she goes to her work she will 
become a part of the community in which 
she lives and will take root where she 
finds her home, and will be willing to 
assist in some of the enterprises which 
have for their purpose the promoting of 
the general welfare. 

She will know facts so well that she 
will be practically unconscious of her 
knowledge. She will be able to compre- 
hend thought when a master gives it 
expression. She will have that quick- 
ness and sanity of feeling which will 
respond to every worthy appeal to her 
emotions. She will know the ancestry 
of her pupils, the methods which are best 
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suited in giving instruction, and she will 
have clear ideas of the result she may 
secure in each case. She will have a 
proper estimate of the relative value of 
facts and principles. She will not con- 
fuse or allow her pupils to be confused by 
the multiplication of details. While she 
will be able to instruct, she will also be 
fitted to inspire, and she will see that it 
is quite as important that she should 
stimulate wisely as that she should direct 
properly. She will never be wheedled 
into doing the work for the child, and 
she will have that firmness which will 
insist that he perform his own task. She 
will be skillful in interesting the people 
of the community in the school, and will 
so direct their efforts that their help will 
improve it. It will be her supreme desire 
to make the school the social, literary and 
art centre of the community. 

To do this, her heart, as well as her 
head, must be in her service, and the 
school will be to her a temple. She will 
have the devotion of the disciple to the 
end that she may broaden and purify the 
children under her care and benefit the 
community of which she may be the most 
influential member. 


ART IN SCHOOL-ROOM. 








BY M. V. O’SHEA. 





N school-room decoration the principle 
that usually controls in the selection 
of pictures is the zesthetic onesimply. It 
is held that if a picture is a work of art, 
no matter what it may represent, it will 
shed benign influence upon all who come 
within its range. It is impossible to tell 
how it operates, but in some spiritual 
way it works its zesthetic wonders! Be- 
ing a great work of art its influence is 
incapable of description or analysis; it: 
must be accepted on faith! This mystical 
view, like all mysticism, has a strange 
fascination for some people. It destroys 
their critical power, and makes them fol- 
low blindly every will-o’-the-wisp that 
chances across their field of vision. 

The art mystics maintain that a work 
of art, no matter what, will exert a happy 
influence upon every one, young or old, 
experienced or in experienced, wise or 
foolish. 

But we seem to-day to be in sight of a 
saner view. A picture is a representation 
of some situation in life, actual or ideal. 
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If it is a great picture it must, on the side 
of content, present some circumstance of 
great moment to human beings, and it 
must treat itin harmony with the high- 
est ideals of mankind; on the side of the 
technique it must observe the principles 
of construction, in respect of form and 


color and composition. But a picture 
can be appreciated in the true sense « nly 
when it can be interpreted through the 
experiences of one who beholds it; it 
must fall within his sphere of activity, 
within the circles of his interests, and 
must suggest a happy solution of moral 
problems which he encounters in real. life. 
There are those whoSthink the kinder- 
garten ought to be decorated with the 
masterpieces of Greek and Italian art, 
simply because they are high art; but 
one who has observed the effect of such 
pictures upon the young knows that 
many of them exert next to no influence 
whatever. People who would smile at 
the plan of reading Tennyson, or Brown- 
ing, or Milton, or Goethe, or Dante to 
first-grade children will contend strongly 
for surrounding them with pictures that 
represent the same stage of cultural de- 
velopment that these authors do. Stan- 
ley Hall has said: ‘‘We have recently 
erred in believing that children need or 
appreciate even perfect drawings, or 
color effects. What they demand is 
bright and few hues, rude but effective 
forms, and the point readily within their 
grasp. Those who have read Barnes’ 
study of the effect of the crude picture of 
‘‘Johnnie-Look-In-The-Air,’’ or read how 
prone children are to get their idea of 
celestial things and beings from pictures 
on deviled ham, etc., will understand 
that exquisite finish and perfection or de- 
tail is not appreciated until there is some 
degree of maturity, and that they may bea 
positive hindrance to artistic develop- 
ment. The same principles are here in- 
volved that we find in muscle-training, 
and, indeed, wherever what is fundamen- 
tal and accessory is involved.’’ 

The principle I would impress is that 
in the decoration of the school-rooms with 
pictorial art, we must be guided in our 
selection by the principle that a picture 
will appeal to an individual only when it 
portrays situations which he can interpret 
and respond to through his actual exper- 
iences in daily life. The technique of 
a picture, though it may be enjoyed by 
those who make the study of such mat- 
ters their business, still for the great 
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majority of people is purely and solely a 
means to an end, and that the gaining of 
the thought to be conveyed. ‘‘Painting,’’ 
says Ruskin, ‘‘with all its technicalities, 
difficulties, and peculiar ends is nothing 
but a noble and expressive language, in- 
valuable as the vehicle of thought, but 
in itself nothing.’?’ And I must quote 
Hall once more in this connection: 
‘Teachers do not realize how much more 
important, not only for children but for 
everyone who has not a special artistic 
training, the subject-matter of a picture 
is than its execution, style, or technique. 
The good picture, from an educational 
point of view, is either like a sermon, 
teaching a great moral truth, or like a 
poem idealizing some important aspect of 
life. It must palpitate with human in- 
terest.’’ 

In view of this principle let us see 
what types of pictures would be chosen 
for pupils in the different grades. A few 
years ago I made some experiments in 
the public schools of Buffalo to ascertain 
children’s interests in pictures represent- 
ing widely different activities and interests, 
from the simple play life of the young 
child to the most complex, religious, 
political, and intellectual life of the adult. 
Some of the pictures were in color, while 
others were in plain black and white. 
In choosing between black and white and 
the colored pictures, children of all ages, 
from four to fifteen, seemed never to 
hesitate to choose the latter, if the subject 
was the same or nearly so, in both. 
Whenever black and white is chosen 
rather than color, it is practically always 
because some special characteristic, some 
particular object in the picture, has 
peculiar interest for the individual. 

Children up to twelve years of age are 
greatly attracted to that form of the zs- 
thetic which is designated in the child’s 
language by the terms ‘‘cunning,’’ or 
‘‘cute,’’ or by some similar term. Pic- 
tures of animals, as cats and dogs perform- 
ing some interesting and cunning tricks, 
were shown to the children, and they 
always received, not only the votes, but 
also a demonstrative reception on the 
part of the children, no matter what sort 
of pictures were competitors. Children 
seem always to pick out a baby, a kitten, 
or a puppy in a picture, and usually say 
they like it because it is cunning; some- 
times lovely, dear or sweet. The elements 
of brightness, kiudliness, affection and 
beauty comprised in the term ‘‘cunning’’ 





appear to lay claim at once to the child’s 
whole personality; and this seems to bea 
most unselfish interest, indicating the 
child’s love of and need for what is joyous, 
happy, and withal good and beautiful. 
If the self is involved here at all, it can 
only be that these cunning objects revive 
memories of similar objects with which 
the child has engaged in play, or suggest 
to him occasions for immediate or future 
play; and it is doubtless true that those 
feelings which have become centered 
around an object in real life are readily 
revived in the child’s heart by that thing 
in representation. 

A number of beautiful portraits, as of 
the great artists and ideal faces, as ‘‘ Mona 
Lisa’’ and Titian’s ‘‘ Flora,’’ and relig- 
ious pictures, as the Sistine Madonna, 
and also Corot’s landscapes, were shown 
the children, in connection with ‘‘ The 
Pet Bird,’’ ‘‘ The Music Lesson,’’ ‘‘ Can’t 
you Talk ?’’ and commonplace views of 
animal life and farm scenery; and the 
great masterpieces received scarcely any 
attention at all. A beautiful picture of 
William Kray, representing a love scene, 
and entitled ‘‘In the Moonlight,’’ was 
chosen by many children above the third 
grade; but in giving their reasons they 
said they liked the boat, or they liked to 
be upon the water themselves, or they 
liked to see the moonlight upon the 
water, but never that they thought the 
actors or the scene itself was beautiful. 
A photograph of a mother and child com- 
pared with the Madonna will gain the 
favor of all children, except those who 
have in their homes been taught that the 
Madonna is the mother of Christ; and 
such children, we found, always spoke of 
her in the most tender and reverential 
manner. It was the same with St. An- 
thony and the Christ Child, and a few 
who chose this picture said that St. An- 
thony looked like the Saviour. Most 
children said that in the picture of mother 
and child the little babe was so cunning, 
so pretty; a few that the mother seemed 
too affectionate, while a half-dozen gave 
as their reason that it was a photograph. 

To repeat a point already made, the 
young child is interested in daily life, 
first of all in play relations with his fel- 
lows and with his pets; and pictures which 
portray situations of this character in the 
most beautiful way will exert the greatest 
influence upon him. Von Bremen’s pic- 
tures of children in various games and 
plays furnish an illustration of what I 
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mean. Then in representations of animal 
life, Landseer, Troyon, Dupre, Breton, 
Bonheur, Mauve, Jacques, Lambert and 
others have given us pictures which 
make children happy. Simple pastoral 
scenes often stir deep responses in the 
child’s soul, such scenes as one finds in 
Millet, Bouton and others. Many think 
that the Madonnas are especially appro- 

riate for the very young, but I have not 

n so much impressed with this in my 
own observations. The children that I 
have observed are able to appreciate the 
pictures as a result of their home expe- 
rience, but they certainly do not see what 
the adult does, and cannot enjoy them 
for the same reason. The artists who 
have given us the Madonnas have de- 
signed to portray spiritual excellence and 
beauty, which can be appreciated only 
by one who has had much spiritual expe- 
rience and who is striving for spiritual 
excellence, and this is surely not to be 
found in early childhood. Had the artist 
painted for children, the Madonna’s face 
would not have expressed spirituality so 
much as a playful or kindly disposition. 
It would not have been a study of ideal 
character, but a representation of gener- 
ous action. The child cannot be inter- 
ested in character study assuch. There 
is little within him which will enable 
him to respond to the expressions of char- 
acter which the artist depicts in the fea- 
tures of his subjects. An adult may be 
enraptured over beautiful features, but 
children do not study features to enjoy 
them ; they study them to ascertain what 
the individual is going to do, and how 
he should be treated. 

In fine, then, in the choice of pictorial 
art for the school-room, we must be 
guided by the interests of the child at 
different stages in hisdevelopment. The 
pictures that hang in any room must, for 
the most part, be harmonious with the 
pupil’s circle of ideas and feelings when 
he spends his time in that room. As he 
ascends toward maturity, and his intel- 
lectual and emotional life is transformed, 
then the world represented in pictures 
should be transformed in harmony there- 
with. ‘That should be represented in his 
pictures which will nourish his develop- 
ing interests. This is the principle we 
aim to follow in all else in education. 
We introduce philosophy to the child 
when there is being developed within 
him organs that need nourishment by 
this food. We introduce Shakespeare to 
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him when his experiences in real life will 
enable him to appreciate the situations 
depicted by the author. So we should 
introduce philosophic conceptions in art, 
and Shakespeare’s conceptions in art, only 
when the child has reached the philo- 
sophic and Shakespearian stage in his 
evolution. In the high school the soul 
of the adolescent is struggling towards 
ideals in thought and conduct, and art 
must present these ideals in the most 
effective way—ideals of heroism, chivalry, 
honor, bravery and the like. These are 
the ideals which we seek to stimulate in 
the boy and girl through history and lit- 
erature and ethics, and art should assist 
us in the attainment of thisend. If t’ is 
principle of selection be observed we shall 
be able to use art most advantageously at 
every poiut in the individual’s develop- 
ment. But do not make a ‘‘fad”’ of selec- 
tion. Many things are appropriate for all 
periods of school life.— Popular Education. 





HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 





BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 





Nature will either end thee quite, 

Or, lengthening out thv season of delight, 

Preserve for thee by individual right, 

A young lamb’s heart among the full-grown 

flocks. Wordsworth, 
O wrote the laureate in 1802, of little 
David Hartley, aged six, son of his 

cherished friend, Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge. From his earliest childhood 
Hartley was the object of intense interest, 
not alone to the distinguished circle of 
his father’s friends, but to the common 
people wherever he went. At the pres- 
ent day Wordsworth is remembered in 
Westmoreland chiefly as a great poet. 
He is mentioned with respect, and his 
homes and haunts are readily pointed out 
by the village folk of Rydal and Gras- 
mere. But speak of ‘‘Lile Hartley,’’ 
and the old people will tell you with tears 
in their eyes of his heart of gold, his end- 
less charities, his exceeding love for chil- 
dren, his gay good-fellowship with even 
the humblest. His faults they regard 
with a hushed and tender pity. To them 
he will ever be a dear child full of noble 
intents, invariably the gentleman, but 
mysteriously blighted, even from his 
birth, by the faults of cthers. And, in- 


deed, the career of Hartley Coleridge is 
one of the most striking studies in hered- 
ity the past century has to offer us. 
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Samuel Taylor Coleridge we recognize 
as a poet of the highest order. He was, 
as well, one of the profoundest thinkers 
and philosophers of his day. Charles 
Lamb had been his fellow-student at 
Christ’s hospital, and the shy lad who 
courted seclusion even then hung enrap- 
tured over the rich discourse of the in- 
spired youth. For Coleridge even then 
lived in dreams, and that was the key of 
his restless, unstable life. Robert 
Southey, most affectionate and faithful of 
brothers-in-law, confesses in a letter to 
Charles Danvers, ‘‘I fear that if he 
[Hartley] lives, he will dream life away 
like his father, too much delighted with 
his own ideas ever to embody them, or 
suffer them, if he can help it, to be dis- 
turbed.’’ 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was connected 
in some way with most of the schemes of 
his generation. It wasa day of great un- 
rest and mental activity. The French 
Revolution was shaking the beliefs in 
established order and _ conventions 
throughout both the continent and Eng- 
land. The experiments of Calvert and 
Humphrey Davy were revolutionizing 
physical science. Shelley had pro- 
claimed his ‘‘ Necessity for Atheism,”’ 
while Thomas Clarkson was thundering 
away his denunciations of the slave 
trade. Coleridge was at one time so in- 
fected with the visions of David Hartley, 
the philosopher, that he seriously pur- 
posed throwing away his fortune in 
some of these schemes for society’s re- 
generation. But he rapidly passed from 
one plan to another, now studying 
abroad, then returning to England to 
attack vehemently his past beliefs and 
theories. 

When we at last see the family estab- 
lished in Keswick, Coleridge, though a 
young man, is already prematurely old, 
broken in health, and addicted to the drug 
habit from which he was never able to 
entirely escape. After a few year’s resi- 
dence, he leaves his family under the 
guardianship of Southey, and begins a 
weary quest for health. He finally retires 
to the home of his friend and biographer, 
Gillman, of Highgate, there to round out 
the last twenty years of his life of sixty- 
two. 

The most interesting part is that no one 
of the three Coleridge children has ever 
questioned either parent for this strange 
desertion. They seemed to have re- 
garded it as one of the sad and mysteri- 
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ous necessities of life. They love their 
mother with the tenderest devotion, and 
eulogize her faithful care, but it is the 
father who is the inspiration of their men- 
tal life to the very end. 

When we consider the peculiar tem- 
perament of Coleridge plus his failing, is 
not his son’s life plain reading? As a 
child he was most sweet in disposition, 
quaintly humorous; as Southey said, 
‘* He is one of the oddest of God’s crea- 
tures, and becomes quainter and quainter 
every day.’’ By nature a philosopher, 
his chief delight was in argument with 
his father. Once, upon being reproved 
for inattention, he replied sweetly, ‘‘ It’s 
a sad pity, but it cannct be helped, you 
know, but I’m always being a bad boy 
when I’m thinking of my thoughts.”’ 

When still very young, Hartley saved 
a cottage child from drowning, and the 
mother, in her gratitude, gave him a bag 
of marbles. It was amusing to see his 
polite acceptance, blended with a wonder 
that any one should bestow such unknown 
quantities upon him, for he never played 
the usual childish games. . 

He had imaginary friends and believed 
in imaginary countries, and much of his 
time was spent in framing laws for them, 
evolving schemes of worship. and de- 
scribing manners and customs of this terra 
incognita. He once wrote a tragedy, 
which he carried to his father, who made 
light of it. Whereupon Hartley remarked 
that he should inform the public that the 
only bad lines in it were written by Mr. 
Coleridge, Sr. 

In 1808 he was sent to school to the 
Rev. John Dawes at Clappersgate, near 
Ambleside. When the question of uni- 
versity education came up, his father was 
unable to support Hartley there, though 
later he managed to care for Derwent, the 
younger son, the ‘‘Stumpy Canary’”’ of 
Charles Lamb’s love. Robert Southey, 
with his characteristic large-heartedness, 
undertook this, though his own house 
overflowed with bairns, and other friends 
of Coleridge helped out, and Hartley en- 
tered Merton College at Oxford. 

Later he received a fellowship at Oriel, 
and this exactly suiting his wishes, he 
entered happily. But, alas! his besetting 
sin awoke here. He was charged with 
having been seen in an intoxicated con- 
dition, and his fellowship was taken from 
him. Many a man even there had sinned 
more and escaped detection. It was 
always poor Hartley’s fate to be found out. 
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He had vainly contested for the New- 
digate prize for English verse for three 
years in succession, and finally received 
4300. He retired to London, and lived 
there two years writing for magazines. 
After that he went to Ambleside to take 
charge of the school left vacant by Par- 
son Dawes. 

We wish we could record Hartley a 
success as aschoolmaster. He was popu- 
lar with the boys, but they overran him. 
He writes to his mother how afraid he is 
of them, and his terror of what they will 
do next; his dreams of them at night, and 
his dread of the school opening in the 
morning. And yet he adds, ‘‘ God knows 
I am striving to do my full duty.’’ 

After five years of this martyrdom, he 
retires to Nab Cottage, between Rydal 
and Grasmere, and it is his home during 
the remainder of his life. He supports 
himself there writing for the magazines, 
his devoted mother supplying any defi- 
ciencies. And it is in this residence that 
Hartley Coleridge grows into the undy- 
ing love of his countryside. 

We see the quaint little figure trotting 
along, now exchanging greetings with 
the cottage folk, now dashing into some 
home to beg a bit of paper, that he may 
put down the verse, new-born. Onesuch 
was quoted us by the very sister of the 
little birthday girl: 

Mary, thy birthday is a day of thanks 

To all who live beneath thine own roof-tree; 


Out of a lottery of many blanks 
Thy mother surely drew a prize in thee. 


There was never a ‘‘ rush-bearing’’ that 
‘*Lile Hartley’? did not walk clasping 
some tiny palm,. never a festivity but he 
graced, all the children at his heels. He 
would empty his pockets at a beggar’s 
tale or the knowledge of some cottage 
woe, and trudge for miles in the rain for 
lack of a coach-fare. As was the custom 
of those days, he sat with others in the 
village public, and more than once sang 
‘The Tortoise-shell Cat’’ for another 
glass ofale. If he sat too long and came 
out the worse this only failing was ten- 
derly condoned by his village world. To 
them he was ever “‘ a bairn with no harm 
in him—most manashable.’’ 

John Wilson of ‘‘Elleray,’’ the ‘‘Chris- 
topher North’’ of Blackwood’s, was his 
devoted friend, and kept him from many 
an excess. Thomas De Quincey himself, 
a being of both blight and power, cher- 
ished him tenderly, and to the Words- 
worths he was unspeakably dear. 
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Dora, the laureate’s darling child, had 
been laid away in the grave. As the 
family stood by those loved remains, they 
suddenly became aware of the presence 
of ‘‘ Lile Hartley.”’ ‘‘Save a place for 
me,’’ he said, ‘‘it will not be for long.’’ 
And it was not long. One night, in re- 
turning home, he wandered from his 
path and fellinto the beck. Contracting 
a severe form of bronchitis from the ex- 
posure, he was unable to resist. Herests 
beneath those same yews in Grasmere 
churchyard, and on his cross, with its 
mingled rose and thorn, is this most pa- 
thetic inscription: 

From Thy cross and passion, good Lord, de- 
liver us. 

There is no doubt that Hartley Cole- 
ridge was overshadowed, even obscured, 
by the titanic genius of his father, and was 
consequently far less known and appre- 
ciated than he deserves. His ‘‘ North 
Country Worthies,’’ and his ‘‘ Life of 
Massinger and Ford’’ are models of 
biographical writing. His articles on 
the older poets and dramatists scintillate 
with wit and delicious humor. He has 
been called the ‘‘ Laureate of the Beauty 
of Childhood.”’ 

But, after all, it is in his poems and 
sonnets that Hartley Coleridge proves 
himself a master of English verse. His 
father never wrote anything finer than 
the sonnet beginning: 

How shall a man, fore-doomed to lone estate. 


Few nature poems rival his ‘*Summer 
Rain’’ and ‘‘Wythburn Chapel and 
Hostel’’ will live with many of Words- 
worth’s best. 


WYTHBURN CHAPEL AND HOSTEL. 


Here, traveller, pause, and think and duly think 
What happy, holy thoughts may heavenward 
rise, 
Whilst thou and thy good steed together drink 
Beneath this little portion of the skies. 


See! on one side a humble house of prayer, 
Where Silence dwells, a maid immaculate, 
Save when the Sabbath and the priest are there, 

And some few hungry souls for marna wait. 


Humble it is, and meek and very low, 
And speaks its purpose by a single bell; 

But God Himself, and He alone can know 
If spiry temples please him half so well. 


Then see the world, the world in its best guise, 
Inviting thee its bounties to partake; 

Dear is the Sign’s old time-discolored dyes, 
To weary trudger by the long black lake. 


And pity ’tis that other studded door, 
That looks so rusty right across the way, 

Stands always not as was the use of yore, 
That whoso passes may step in and pray. 
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SONNET. 


How shall a man, foredoomed to lone estate, 

Untimely old, irreverently gray; 

Much like a patch of dusty snow in May, 
Dead, sleeping in a hollow, all too late,— 
How shall so poor a thing congratulate 

The best completion of a patient wooing, 

Or how commend a younger man for doing 
What ne’er to do hath been his fault or fate? 
There is a fable that I once did read, 

Of a bad angel that was some way good, 

And therefore on the brink of Heaven he 

stood, 
Looking each way and no way could proceed; 

Till, at the last, he purged away his sin 

By loving all the joy he saw within. 


This was written for the father of Her- 
bert Bell, of Ambleside, on the occasion 
of his marriage.—American Primary 
Teacher. 





SYMPATHY. 





OETS from time immemorial and 
novelists ever since stories have been 
written have told us that it is love that 
makes the world goround. By this they 
mean that sentimental passion sets in 
motion all the agencies by which human 
society continues to exist and maintain 
its mutual relations. But if, instead of 
asking poet and novelist what is the 
‘primum mobile’ of the universe of hu- 
manity you gotosome modest and wearied 
one who bears the marks of success, but 
whose lines of care and frosted temples 
bear testimony to the strenuosity of the 
whirl of life, he will tell you that all his 
good fortune is due to the sympathy which 
he has met with among his fellow-men. 
Those also whose feet are going down re- 
luctantly and repiningly to the silence of 
failure will tearfully ascribe all their sor- 
row and misfortune to the factthat they 
have never been understood by others; that 
the world has ever been unsympathetic 
toward them. When passion has burnt 
itself out sympathy seems to take its place. 
It is acurious substitution, but truer than 
we think. 

Sympathy! Whatisit! It is not pity, 
for pity implies inferiority on the part of 
the suffering or unfortunate and superior- 
ity on the part of the pitying. Sympathy 
makes no such difference. It is fellow- 
feeling, in the good old Saxon meaning of 
‘‘fellow’’—that is, mate or equal. Itis not 
compassion; for compassion, like pity, is 
only felt for suffering and misfortune, 
while sympathy responds equally to the 
touch of joy or sorrow. The philosophic 
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apostle embodied the true idea of sym- 
pathy when he gave the exhortation, ‘‘Re- 
joice with them that do rejoice, and weep 
with them that weep.’’ It is not love, that 
varied affection which runs the gamut 
from the sweetest tones of virtue to the 
lowest mutterings of vice, but sympathy 
may conduce to the highest love. Mrs. 
Browning knew this when she wrote: 
‘But when a soul by choice and conscience 
doth 

Throw out her full force on another soul, 

The conscience and the concentration both 

Make mere life, Love.”’ 


We are told, nay, you yourself may have 
heard it with your own ears, that when a 
musical string is struck to produce a note 
some other strings in the instrument re- 
spond to the sound. That is a result of 
sympathy; but take note that the strings 
must all be in tune. 

Sympathy is an attribute, a condition, 
rather than an activity. It is brought 
about by altruistic training rather than by 
egoistic neglect of self or by indulgence 
in self. What the ear and hand of the 
tuner does to the strings of the musical 
instrument, that the conscious self must 
do to its emotions and moral sentiments— 
bring them into tune with the noblest 
emotions and moral sentiments of human- 
ity; then, and thenonly, can there be that 
attitude of sympathy which will enable us 
to respond to the sister chords which vi- 
brate in the hearts of others. Adam 
Smith was doubtless wrong when he 
ascribed moral sentiments to sympathy, 
but he set in motion a chain of thought of 
value, and we can understand why the 
world is so unsympathetic in its selfish 
moods. It is because moral sentiments 
are warped by egoism and vice, and 
thrown out of tune with the fundamental 
tones of true humanity. 

Shall we keep up the figure a little 
longer? What can be more inspiring 
than the conception of humanity as a 
grand instrument whose tones shall float 
through space to harmony? This is far 
grander than any music of the spheres 
which charmed a Cicero in his dreams. 
Whenever or wherever a note of joy is 
struck the vibrations arouse sister tones 
to swell the chorus. Wherever and when- 
ever the minor chords of sorrow sound, the 
strings in tune take up the strain, until 
the wail of the dirge is heard throughout 
the world. 

The simile is true. Strike the note of 
grief.and desolation on the plains of Man- 
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churia and the world responds. Let yel- 
low fever or famine decimate a country, 
or fire and flood devour the land, and hu- 
manity utters its wail. Let science dis- 
cover some remedy for disease and suffer- 
ing, invention find some means of adding 
to human happiness and comfort, and at 
once the chorus of joy ascends. True is 
this for the mighty instruments of nations 
and races. Let us pause and ask whether 
it can be said of the smaller organs of 
communities and families. Is it true for 
them? And yet, in an orchestra, one 
single piece out of tune mars the whole. 

Do we not see how necessary sympathy 
is: how without it there can be no true 
harmony in life; how, unless each soul is 
in a condition to respond to the keynote 
which human interests strike, jangling 
and discord are the inevitable result? 
The remedy lies in individual effort, 
wherever sympathy is absent. The pro- 
cess of tuning must be applied to each 
string. Each individual nation, each 
individual state, each individual citizen, 
each individual man, in his own sphere, 
is responsible for the process as far as it is 
applied to itself or himself. It is the 
duty of each to put himself in sympathy 
with his neighbor, and this is true for 
the citizen, the state and the nation. 
‘*Dreams,’’ say you? Nay, notso. In 
this way alone, by each unit being in sym- 
pathy with each other unit, shall man’s 
destiny be achieved; and that is union, 
not division; happiness, not misery. 

‘*How is this to be done?’ do you ask? 
Let us take the case of the individual man, 
for that coversall. By regarding himself 
not as an isolated individual, with a pur- 
pose confined to his own success or ag- 
grandizement, but as one who, in concert 
with many, has to do his part toward the 
harmony of the whole. Then, when he 
has seen his true position, he must begin 
the tuning process, idealizing the highest 
type of cultured manhood and realizing it 
in his own person. You will generally 
find that the most cultured persons are the 
most sympathetic. He must idealize the 
strength, the truth, the purity of man- 
hood, and then realize these in his own 
person also. You can universally find that 
the strongest can sympathize best with 
weakness, the truthful with the traitor, 
the pure with the unclean. If you doubt 
this, read your history. The noblest 
have ever been the most sympathetic. 

But sympathy is only an attitude, and 
he who loves his fellow-man desires to 
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act as well as feel. Here come in again 
those lines of Mrs. Browning. Thesym- 
pathetic soul, both by choice and con- 
science, throws out his full force on other 
souls, and then life becomes love. How 
constantly, and in how many guises, we 
find that Golden Rule cropping up! Sym- 
pathy is the attitude necessary for its ope- 
ration. To raise the song of its harmony 
we must be in tune with humanity in 
strength, truth, purity and in all that 
goes to make culture. So, after all, if 
love strikes the note, the other strings re- 
sound, and, indeed, it is love that makes 
the world go round, but in a far higher 
sense than ever sensuous poet or writer 
of fiction dreamt of in his philosophy. 
Have we set too highatone? It is but 
a keynote, and you can tune your own 
instrument to it, no matter how lowly you 
may think it is, and there will be unison. 
The least flower, with a brimming cup, 
May share its dewdrop with another near. 


Phila, Ledger. 





THE ABUSE OF TEXT BOOKS.* 


MRS. MAUD ZEAMER KEAT. 
HERE are two means of education em- 
ployed as factors in the school-room. 
They are the teacher and thetext-book. Of 
these the text-book stands for the accumu- 
lated knowledge ot the past—for the princi- 
ple of deduction. The teacher is the prin- 
ciple of control, the one who adjusts the 
pupil to the garnered wealth of civilization 
of which he has become the heir and which 
he must learn to use—in short the principle 
of induction. The text-book, therefore, is 
merely the epitome of information, and is 
the means of instruction—a part of educa- 
tion. 

Up until the time of Pestalozzi education 
was mostly what has been styled ‘‘formal,”’ 
concerned altogether with imparting facts 
and storing up as many as possible for 
future use, covering as much ground of 
classified knowledge as time allowed. 

The early school had been formed to teach 
the reading of the Bible and church service, 
and so the curriculum had become what is 
called humanistic, formal, having to do with 
words and not things. Pestalozzi found 
that he had to teach a mass of children with- 
out text-books or means to buy them, and 
here we have the reaction against the iron 
tule of the book begun. With no books at 
his command; with only objects before his 
pupils and himself as the most important 
factor in the school-room, Pestalozzi made 
ignorant, illiterate children into intelligent 





*Read at a Teachers’ Meeting, by Mrs. Keat, 
Vice-Principal of the Carlisle High School. 
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speakers of the German language, accom- 
plished largely through appealing to sense 
impression, and by having the children 
imitate an inspired model. 

To-day we have the same out-cry in Prof. 
Dewey of Chicago, who claims that children 
should not learn to read or use the book 
until eight years of age. Prof. Dewe 
claims that altered conditions of modern life 
have been leading us away from book learn- 
ing; that two much time is spent upon 
reading, and that there are more important 
matters—manual training, science, nature 
study, art—to be attended to. Prof. Dewey 
claims the child must be protected against 
a one-sided bookishness, a tyranny of print 
and script in the interests of a broader and 
more scientific culture, for the modern child 
is not getting the practical training which 
the child got upon the farm—care of domes- 
tic animals, cultivation of the soil, spinning, 
weaving, sewing, and so on. 

A woman named Dr. Jacobi, in a book 
published by Putnams, on ‘‘Primary Educa- 
tion,’’ takes a psychological stand where 
Prof. Dewey has taken a sociological. She 
holds that attention to book work is wrong 
because the first intellectual faculties to be 
trained are perception and memory, and that 
therefore the child’s first studies should be 
those which aid the development of these 
faculties. She presents the ‘argument that 
our text-book education has been studyin 
words before things, and it has impress 
the mind with a fatal belief in the superior 
importance of words. She says that ‘‘ to 
study expression before subjects of thought 
have been accumulated, is to cultivate the 
habit always prevalent in civilized society 
of talking fluently without having anything 
to'say.’’ Todirect attention to words which 
are arbitrary signs before attention has been 
trained by contemplation of real objects, 
teaches the mind to place conventional facts 
before necessary truths. To sum up the ar- 
raignment against ‘‘book learning’’ we 
might state in the words of Commissioner 
of Education Harris, that ‘‘the pupil who 
devours the text-book, crams his memory 
and stores his mind with material comprised 
in the text-book, and excess in memorizing 
produces a permanent effect on the charac- 
ter of the pupil giving him a tendency to 
follow routine and to conform to custom, 
rendering him obedient to authority, and, 
in extreme cases, superstitious of precedent 
and utterly lacking in originality.” 

Dr. Soldan, of the St. Louis schools, 
blames the old education of the past genera- 
tion, the education which paid such close 
attention to getting the contents of books, 
for the present apathy in public life. He 
says that formal study invariably gives 
words and not ideas. Too close attention 
to the book excludes the influence of the 
teacher through whom interest and ideas of 
ethical importance are inculcated. Polit- 
ical corruption has been the harvest of for- 
mal education, because of the too great em- 
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phasis placed upon the text-book. There 

are many things, especially in the ethical 

world, taught better by example, by clever 

suggestion, by personal interest and sym- 

a: whieh the book cannot give, but the 
uman element can and does give. 

One chief abuse that we find in text-book 
instruction then is, that wherever it is re- 
sorted to unduly it results in rote system, 
making more of forms and symbols than of 
things. The time when this poison works 
most easily and dangerously is in young 
childhood. Therefore, this is the time when 
the teacher must be a much stronger factor 
than the text-book. To prove that I have 
authority for pointing out this danger line 
in primary education I would like to quote 
Dr. Schaeffer at length, but shall be brief. 
Our State Superintendent points out how 
the child’s mind is eager for words and often 
appropriates them regardless of their mean- 
ing. He learns rhymes for the sake of the 
jingle and cares very little for clearly de- 
fined ideas and thoughts. So strong and 
retentive is the memory for words that the 
child finds it easier to learn by heart entire 
sentences than to think the thoughts therein 
expressed. The verbal memory can 
made do the work of the other mental pow- 
ers. Very frequently the memory is re- 
= to perform work belonging to the re- 

ective powers, because the learner is 
thereby saved the trouble of comprehending 
the lesson and expressing its substance in 
his own language. The average examina- 
tion tests very little more than the memory, 
for if the answers are given in the language 
of the text book, the work is accepted. In 
strong words Dr. Schaeffer attacks this 
abuse, and presents means of preventing it. 
The other educational factor in the school- 
room must furnish the means to forestall the 
ill effects of text-book slavery —the live 
stimulating teacher is the counteractin 
power. With an ideal teacher the cent hoa 
sinks to a very unimportant place, a mere 
memento of the teaching. ‘‘Till lately,”’ 
says a famous French educator, ‘‘the book 
was the principal character in the school- 
room and the teacher was but the commen- 
tator on the book. On the contrary, it is 
through the mouth of the teacher that the 
children ought at first to know the rules.’’ 
By the teacher’s questions observation must 
be developed and correct thinking aroused. 
It is the so-called laboratory method which 
develops observation and in this inductive 
method the teacher is all important, the 
text-book secondary. 

‘“‘Teach what is in the text-book; then 
you will not need apparatus,’’ was the reply 
given to a teacher of physics by a member 
of a board of trustees when asked for money 
to purchase apparatus. The ridiculousness 
of such a stand is plain to all. And just as 
ridiculous is it to hold a teacher to the 
text-book and nothing else, in any other de- 

artment. Dr. Schaeffer also says the fol- 
owing in regard to this manner of abuse of 
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text-books that would cram everything be- 
tween the lids of the book into the mind of 
the pupil and give him no outlook into the 
larger world of opinion: 

“The chief trouble in our schools is not 
that the courses of study are too crowded, 
but the teachers are too empty. A course 
of study in the hands ofaskillful instruc- 
tor is like a good bill of fare under the 
direction of a skilful caterer. The latter 
does not expect every guest to eat his way 
through the entire bill of fare; he so man- 
ages the succession of dishes as to stimulate 
the appetite to the end of the feast; he sends 
the guests away without the feeling of 
satiety, anxious for the next banquet. 
So the wise teacher does not expect the pu- 
pils to assimilate everything in the course 
of study; he aims so to feed and stimulate 
their minds that they find genuine pleasure 
in thinking, and go away from him witha 
desire for more knowledge. He sends his 
classes away to the library or laboratory; to 
the study, the shop, or the field with the 
sense of something to be achieved, with the 
feeling that there are fields of research that 
will amply repay study, investigation, and 
reflection.’’ 

I want to illustrate this, if I may be par- 
doned an indulgence in personality. When 
I went to the Carlisle High School the rote 
system of text-book learning was supreme 
in its sway. Three years were consumed 
in learning Houston’s Natural Philosophy, 
and the same amount of time taken up in 
Davies’ Geometry. By the time the pupil 
was graduated she knew the words in these 
books ‘‘verbatim et literatim’’ from cover to 
cover. Also Bullion’s grammar having 
been five years in the process. It was my 
good fortune to be thrown suddenly under 
the influence of the new education. For 
years I had been within four walls; then I 
was out in a field filled with beautiful and 
wonderful flowers, any of which I could 
wander aside to pluck. I had never had 
an idea there was so much beauty, so much 
grandeur in the world before, and I revelled 
in the abundance. This was self-activity. 
I felt the stirring of power in myself. I no 
longer was trapped for having omitted a 
word. I was permitted and encouraged to 
express my own thoughts, gleaned from 
wider reading, and as I exercised myself I 
= so fast mentally that even now I can 
ook back upon that time with wonder, and 
I shall never cease to be grateful to the 
teachers that led me where I could gather 
these riches. Yet the memory of no text- 
book haunts that period. I could not recite 
one word of anything conned by rote in 
those two years. 

There are reasons why a teacher should 
not be kept firmly bound to the text-book. 
Sometimes the text-book is not adapted to 
the children she may have in that particular 
class, and it would be much better, if she, 
studying their individual needs and previ- 
ous conditions, give them what she can, 
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using the material in the text-book as her 
anchor. Again, right here, on the opposite 
side we see a use for the text-book in graded 
schools; it formulates the steps by which 
the child may be expected to advance along 
the lines of study marked out forhim. The 
teacher of each grade knows how far the 
child has gone and what definite new steps 
she is totake. Thus the text-book is a useful 
adjunct in furnishing practice work, anda 
reference book of certain rules and material 
for the recollection and observance of which 
the child is to be held responsible. Itis a 
time and trouble saver, but should be a 
mere adjunct. An unintelligent, narrow, 
weak teacher and the memory recitation 
from the text-book are usually found to- 
gether. Many text-books are not orderly 
in arrangement; many are not fitted to the 
needs of certain localities; many are written 
by men who have never been teachers and 
who know nothing of pupils ‘or methods. 
Is a teacher to follow such a book? 
Again, in order to solve the teaching 
roblem text-book writers have been putting 
n their books many pages developing some 
methods of presenting such and such sub- 
ject. This is done in many of the so-called 
inductive method books to help out the 
brainless teacher. Inductive questioning 
must be adapted to the hour and the mater- 
ial to the occasion, and must spring from 
the teacher in order to be effective. If 
placed in a text-book it often becomes as 
wooden and useless as the worst deductive 
method ever was. Also, many of these 
text-book writers are men who were failures 
as teachers themselves, but who have some 
good ideas andcandressthem up well. Isa 
teacher to follow the lead ofsuch? Is it not 
better to use what is good and throw away 
the useless ? 

The text-book is an advantageous ele- 
ment. If we wish the pupil to react to 
teaching there must be given him the power 
to use books. Quick mails, telegraph, tele- 
phone, public libraries, art galleries, liter- 
ary clubs, newspapers and magazines have 
brought general reading into common use. 
The school must give, now if ever, knowl- 
edge as to how to use books and use them 
rapidly—not one inthree years. They must 
have the key to papers and books, must 
learn how quietly to extract information 
from many books. All can read. How 
many can study? 

Howland says: ‘‘The restriction of the 
pupil to a single book after he is old and 
strong enough to think, to study, is a mis- 
fortune if the teacher is unequal to the place. 
From the reading of one text-book the pu- 
pil is liable to receive a very limited, a nar- 
row idea of the subject; and when, after 
school days are over, he falls upon a different 
version of some event he begins to doubt of 
the wisdom of the schools, and to question 
whether there be any truth in the world. 
He should be taught in school, in the reci- 
tation, to compare different authorities, to 
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weigh carefully the evidences, and to form 
his own judgments as to their worth and 
correctness. But can he, will he do this 
with the cold, unimpassioned teacher be- 
fore him at the desk, with well-pointed pen- 
cil in hand, to enact the part of the record- 
ing angel upon his effort, with never a 
sympathetictear to blotthe unhappy entry ?”’ 

Dr. Howland says also that clear and cor- 
rect expression of the pupil’s opinions and 
judgments is to be encouraged as an import- 
ant thing in the recitation. That he recol- 
lects how, when he ventured to essay his un- 
fledged wings in feeble flight, he was 
brought up standing with the supposed 
unanswerable remark: ‘‘ It was written by 
Dr. So-and-So and it is hardly worth while 
to try toimprove upon his language.’’ This 
is abuse of the text-book. 

We have spoken of the text-book as a 
time-saver, but we would mention a few 
instances where the teacher can be a better 
saver than thebook. The so-called ‘‘labora- 
tory method”’ so popular to-day,—the prin- 
ciple of which is that a child should never 
be told anything he can find out for himself 
—may be abused in its application. In 
literature the encyclopedia records knowl- 
edge and thought, is a form of text-book. 
We should help our scholars find out things 
for themselves, and to know how to he 
themselves, but often the labor is not worth 
the pains and retards the work needlessly. 
For instance, in reading reference is made 
to an unknown person. ‘‘Stop,’’ says the 
teacher, ‘‘you must all look up Themistocles 
to-night in the biographical dictionary and 
Plutarch’s Lives.’’ This is pedantry. The 
pupil probably needs just enough informa- 
tion on the spot to enable him to grasp the 
significance of the allusion, and the teacher 
is the best source. 

Of course the relative importance of facts 
and events must be brought out, the side- 
lights ought to play upon the lesson, and 
this the text-book never develops. The 
teacher must place emphasis; retire some 
things into the background by bringing to 
the front the important. The text-book 
does not do it. 

I would emphasize another point in the 
teacher’s advantage over the text-book. 
Have any of you read a story to your chil- 
dren and then at another time told them 
one? Which did they most enjoy? Even if 
your language was not as choice as the 
book’s, yet you had the closer attention and 
your words remained in the memory longer. 
Why are primary teachers advised to culti- 
vate the art of story-telling? For the same 
reason that explains the victory of the 
teacher where the text-book fails. The 
teacher presents the personal element, the 
human interest. Her face is sympathetic, 
her voice appeals to the ear, its modulations 
add interest, and she can adapt the facts of 
the story to this particular audience. Her 
method is flexible and acjustable, while the 
book is set and unsympathetic. 
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Why is it so much better to hear a man’s 
lectures than to read them after they are 
published? This question is answered by 
the same reasons that apply to the teacher’s 
story-telling—personal contact, life-giving 
interest and adjustment are found in the one 
instance and not in the other. Why does 
the college professor often lecture to his 
class? Why does he not point them to 
books for the information he gives them— 
for it is to be found there? The professor 
often sends his pupils to do organizing for 
themselves from books, but he cannot al- 
ways allow them to spend so much time in 
that way. He must often organize for them 
and adapt to those particular students and 
their particular requirements knowledge 
found loosely here and there in books. In 
lecturing a teacher is acting as a time-saver 
where the text-books fall short. 

‘‘Text-books are mere guide- posts, point- 
ing the way to the inexperienced teacher.”’ 





THE TEACHER. 





SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD. 





EACHING is the noblest of profes- 
sions, but thesorriest of trades. Every 
great and successful teacher must be im- 
bued with spirit which delights in the 
acquisition, the assimilation, and the ex- 
pression of the highest forms of knowl- 
edge, now recognized as the essentials to 
clear thinking among the leading edu- 
cators of the world. Teaching power 
without adequate scholarship and special 
technical knowledge of the history, the 
theory, the philosophy, and the practice 
of education leads to pedantry, narrow- 
ness, and terminates in intellectual suicide. 
New conditions face the educators of 
America each year. Teachers must real- 
ize these conditions. Withthe extension 
of knowledge along all boundaries, the 
improved methods of rapid and reliable 
transit among all the leading nations of 
the earth, the multiplication of books, 
newspapers and magazines, insuring a 
widespread diffusion of knowledge in all 
departments of human activity—the 
teacher who does not catch and hold the 
spirit of the hour and become inspired to- 
ward grander achievements and the reali- 
zation of loftier temporal and spiritual 
ideals falls far below his high calling. 
The world’s great teachers have all had 
lofty ideals of life and its duties, and these 
they sought to redlize in the lives of those 
whom they have taught, and of the in- 
numerable hosts that have come after 
them. 
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Those who permit their thoughts to 
move continually on a low plane of living 
and thinking seldom rise to the higher 
spiritual manifestations of life, and there- 
by deprive themselves of the very best 
there is in this world—that higher form 
of communion which adorns and elevates 
humanity. Were it not to preserve our 
nation and its institutions, and to perpet- 
uate to the remotest posterity all that we 
hold sacred, schools would not be estab- 
lished, maintained and operated for the 
purpose of educating the youth of this 
land. In no primary or secondary sense 
are schools created and perpetuated as 
one of the great institutions of our civ- 
ilization for the sole purpose of giving 
employment to persons except as they are 
chosen on account of sound scholarship, 
special attainments, private personal 
qualifications, and continued efficiency to 
train the youth of America to become 
better men and women. YetI am deeply 
impressed with the fact that the world’s 
work must be done largely by. common 
people—common men and women. There 
are not enough geniuses to go roundeven 
as critics and fault-finders; but to teach 
well should be the highest ambition of 
every ordinary teacher. To teach as 
Arnold puts it, from a living fountain, 
should be the highest aim of every true 
teacher. The great teacher shares his 
scholarship with his pupils. 


GOOD ROADS, CHRISTIANITY, 
AND EDUCATION. 








HE United States Bureau of Educa- 

tion has for some years had under 
consideration the question of the consoli- 
dation of public schools and the transpor- 
tation of pupils to and fro from the 
schools after consolidation. In the Re- 
port of the Commissioner of Education 
for 1900-1901 the subject is treated some- 
what at length, and more fully in the 
report for 1902 and that for 1903. From 
these reports it appears that the policy of 
consolidating small schools and trans- 
porting the more distant pupils to a cen- 
tral (usually graded) school at the public 
expense has been resorted to in twenty- 
two States to a greater or less extent— 
as follows: Connecticut, Florida, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
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Rhode Island, South Dakota, Vermont 
and Wisconsin. While the proposition 
may yet be said to be in the experimen- 
tal stage, the consensus of experience in 
these States shows that a consolidation of 
schools results in a saving of money, in 
improved schools, and in more regular 
attendance. Summarized, the following 
important advantages are attained: 

1. Consolidation and transportation de- 
creases the aggregate cost of rural schools 
or gives greater efficiency at the same 
cost. 

2. Secures to the pupil better instruc- 
tion, better buildings and equipment, and 
longer periods for recitation. 

3. Insures closer supervision by officials 
and stronger principals. 

4. Conduces to better health and 
morals. 

5. Continues in school country maid- 
ens liable to remain at home because of 
vagabond tramps or large bodies of em- 
ployed men in certain localities. 

6. Holds in school youth advanced be- 
yond the curriculum and discipline of 
most small schools. 

7. Relieves mothers anxious about 
their girls and children of tender years. 

8. Eliminates truancy and diminishes 
irregularity. 

g. Causes to attend many out of reach 
of a school without transportation. 

10. Enhances the value of the instruc- 
tion, because the larger the number of 
pupils the fewer the grades per teacher, 
and the more of himself the teacher is 
enabled to give to each pupil. 

11. Awakens healthy rivalry through 
the inspiration of numbers. ry 

12. Makes compulsory 
more feasible and justifiable. 

One of the most important problems 
for our rural communities has been how 
best to secure the benefits of a graded- 
school system so as to enable the farmer 
to give his children instruction in the 
higher branches of learning without leav- 
ing the farm. The writer believes that 
the policy of consolidation and transpor- 
tation of pupils furnishes a solution of 
the problem if the policy can be per- 
fected. The next and most important 
question is: how can this be done; in 
what way, and after what preparation can 
a perfect systen be established or made 
possible of establishment ? Many people 
are of the opinion that the system of edu- 
cation outlined and which means so much 
for the country, will never be perfected 
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and become a fixed policy until there is 
national aid in the construction of good 
wagon roads, say along the line of the 
bills introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Hon. W. P. Brownlow, of 
Tennessee, and in the Senate by Mr. 
Latimer, of South Carolina. In hear- 
ings on the good-roads subject before the, 
Senate Committee on Agriculture it was 
shown that of all the roads in the United 
States there are only 5 per cent. good, 10 
per cent. fairly passable, and 85 per cent. 
bad, thatis, stallers of teams in wet 
weather, and the creators of insufferable 
dust storms in dry weather. ‘‘ Fifteen 
per cent. are roads, the rest are mere 
rights-of-way.”’ 

While striving after the best results in 
its own particular field and studiously 
seeking improvements under functions 
that belong to it alone, that very impor- 
tant branch of the public service known 
as the Bureau of Education has, in its 
investigations. gathered practical facts 
and detailed statistics that furnish strong 
argument in favor of national aid to good 
roads, because no government can pros- 
per save by the enlightenment of its peo- 
ple. President Roosevelt, in a speech at 
St. Louis in 1903, declared that the differ- 
ence between the semi-barbarism of the 
Middle Ages and the civilization which 
succeeded was the difference between 
poor and good means of communication. 
On Bedloe’s Island, in New York harbor, 
stands Liberty Enlightening the World. 
‘*Go ye into all the earth and preach the 
gospel to every creature,’’ means now, as 
when first spoken to man, that the high- 
ways and the byways furnish a fruitful 
field for godly work. Following the con- 
struction of good roads, civilization ex- 
pands, education increases, and Christi- 
anity widens and broadens its field of 
operation. But Education is not possible, 
and Christianity is retarded where school 
houses cannot be reached; and school 
houses cannot always be reached where 
the highways are not at all seasons pas- 
sable. No fixed policy of consolidated 
schools will prevail until there is system- 
atized construction of wagon roads, and 
no fixed policy of road construction, seems 
possible except by Federal co-operation 
with the States and the political divisions 
thereof. 

The common or wagon roads are the 
primary means of transportation and 
communication. The railroads have their 
uses, and they are very important, but 
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people do not generally use them to reach 
churches and school houses. Public- 
school work goes hand in hand with the 
spreadof religion. It needs no argument 
to show that every church interest and 
every school interest is closely connected 
with the question of public-road improve- 
ment throughout the United States. We 
area Christian nation, and we are an edu- 
cational people. The very life of the Re- 
public depends upon the influence of the 
churches and the schools, for these are 
the certain promoters of high ideals in 
citizenship and the inculcators of that 
fine spirit of patriotism which makes 
good government possible, and sustains 
it whereverestablished. If there were no 
other reasons why the government should 
at once adopt and put into practice a good- 
roads policy in co-operation with the 
States, it should do so in the support of 
public education and the spread of the 
Christian religion. 

We repeat that the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, while working in its 
own particular field, has supplied one of 
the most forceful arguments yet presented 
in favor of national aid to good roads, 
and we should much like to see every 
church in the land, and the newspapers 
and magazines generally, take up the 
question and discuss it for the benefit of 
the cause in which they are engaged. 
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IN DAY SCHOOLS AND SUNDAYSCHOOLS. 





ITHIN a few days, in a talk with one 

of the most useful women I know, she 
said: ‘‘ Some years ago I heard a man re- 
peat, with deep feeling, Addison’s hymn, 
‘The spacious firmament on high.’ He 
was in the habit of saying the lines over 
to himself,—as he told me,—and he 
spoke with enthusiasm of their blessed 
influence upon his thought and life 
through more than sixty years. He 
learned the hymn at a Methodist Sunday- 
school, in the old days when small cards 
were given the pupils to show that so 
many Bible verses had been learned or 
so many hymns committed to memory. 
A given number of cards of one color 





*An address before the Fourteenth Annual 
Convention of the Lancaster County Sunday- 
school Association at Ephrata, Oct. 19, 1905, by 





J. P. McCaskey, principal Lancaster Boys’ High 
School, and publisher fenna. School Journal. 
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earned by this memory work, was ex- 
changed for a single card of another, and 
these again for a third color, as the num- 
ber of verses and hymns increased. Upon 
the cards were printed Bible texts, also 
to be learned by the children. It wasa 
simple plan, but it aided in arousing in- 
terest, and it put into the minds of very 
many boys and girls the highest thought 
in the best form—much of it never to be 
forgotten, or its influence lost, through 
all their lives as men and women.’’ The 
Sunday-school is in session but one 
hour of the week. If it can do work 
that lasts like this, that hour is of infinite 
value for time and for eternity. 

The third question in the Presbyterian 
Shorter Catechism, with its one hundred 
and seven questions and answers that we 
used to recite at home on the farm on 
Sunday afternoons—our good mother 
asking the questions—was this: ‘‘ What 
is the chief end of Man?’’ The negro of 
South Africa, whose early training had 
been neglected, said, ‘‘To steal oxen.’’ 
The broker king of Wall Street, the re- 
sult of whose training seems in some re- 
spects hardly better than that of the 
African, might say, *‘ To steal railroads.’’ 
But the old Westminster has the answer 
clear and strong: ‘‘ Man’s chief end is to 
glorify God and to enjoy Him forever.’’ 
Then came the next and greater ques- 
tion, ‘‘What is God?” ‘‘God is a 
spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchange- 
able in His being, wisdom, power, holi- 
ness, justice, goodness, and truth.’’ 

In a Sunday-school class I was told 
long ago that when the answer to this tre- 
mendous question was under considera- 
tion, no man was willing to attempt it. 
After much deliberation, a member of the 
assembly suggested that special prayer 
be offered for divine guidance. A young 
man of rare spiritual gifts was called 
upon to make the opening prayer. He 
began with these mighty words: ‘‘O 
God, thou who art a Spirit infinite, 
eternal and unchangeable in being, wis- 
dom, power, holiness, justice, goodness 
and truth,’’——and made an impassioned 
appeal for help in their ignorance and 
impotence. When he had ended they 
rose from their knees, with one consent 
feeling that God himself had, by inspira- 
tion, given answer to their petition. 

And—‘‘ What a piece of work is man ! 
how noble in reason! how infinite in 
faculties! in form and moving, how ex- 
press and admirable ! in action, how like 
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an angel! in apprehension, how like a 
god! the beauty of the world! the para- 
gon of animals!’’ Shakspeare says that ; 
and this Theodore Parker: ‘‘The dis- 
coverer finds nothing so grand or tall as 
himself, nothing so valuable to him. 
The greatest star is that at the little end 
of the telescope—the star that is looking, 
Man 
is the jewel of God, who has created this 
material world to keep his treasure in.’’ 
Hear the old Bible, suggesting priceless 
value and measureless ransom: ‘‘ What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul? Or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul?”’ 

On a skull these words were written : 
‘‘Lamp, what hast thou done with the 
flame? Skeleton, what hast thou done 
with the soul? Deserted cage, what hast 
thou done with the bird? Volcano, what 
hast thou done with the lava? Slave, 
what hast thou done with thy master? 
Death, what hast thou done with Life ?’’ 

‘*Omit a very few of the most abstruse 
sciences,’’ says an observant thinker, 
‘‘and mankind’s study of man occupies 
nearly the whole field of literature. The 
burden of history is what man has been ; 
of law, what he does; of physiology, and 
psychology, and the story of to-day, what 
he is; of ethics, what he ought to be; of 
revelation, what he shall be.’’ 

In the book of Genesis we have this, 
when written and by whom no man can 
tell: ‘‘ And God said, Let us make man 
in our own image and after our likeness ; 
and let him have dominion over the fish 
of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, 
and over the cattle, and over all the 
earth, and over every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth. So God created 
man in his own image; in the image of 
God created he him; male and female 
created he them. And God saw every- 
thing that he had made, and behold it 
was very good,’’ 

Paul, writing to the Corinthians, says to 
them: ‘‘ Know ye not that ye are the 
temple of God, and that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you? If any man defile the 
temple of God, him shall God destroy ; 
for the temple of God is holy, which 
temple ye are.’’ Again: ‘‘What! know 
ye not that your body is the temple of 
the Holy Ghost which isin you, which 
ye have of God, and ye are not your own?”’ 

All this and infinitely more is said of 
Man. Each of us here present has that 
skuli which will soon be ready for the 
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pencil of the thoughtful querist. Where 
will we be then—youandI? Each of us 
is that paragon of animals ; upon each of 
us realms of infinite truth burst open 
from above, whether we see or not ; each 
of us is that inscrutable mystery of God, 
that palace of light and sound, that best 
and worst of animals, that strangest of 
beings who makes himself so much the 
subject of thought and discussion as with 
that alone almost to monopolize the wide 
field of literature. Each of us is made in 
the image and likeness of God—words we 
might well say with bated breath—and 
each of us should be the temple of the in- 
dwelling Spirit of God. 


THE THOUGHT IS THE LIFE. 


If all this be true, what shall be done 
that a being of such amazing gifts and 
infinite worth shall not go wrong in this 
warring world of good and ill—become 
profane, obscene, selfish, merciless, a rav- 
ening wild beast preying most of all upon 
his kind? 

The thought is the life. Then let us 
teach the supreme things; things gener- 
ous and noble, reverent and true, things 
of God rather than of the world. Let us 
determine character on high lines, and so 
make life ‘‘ worth living,’’ because it 
looks on towards a blessed immortality. 
The influence of the good teacher in this 
direction, whether in Sunday-school or 
day-school, is incalculable. Teach some 
very good thing in prose and poetry each 
week, from the Bible, the hymnal or 
elsewhere, ‘he teacher learning it as well 
as the pupil, for the benefit may be even 
greater to teacher than to pupils. Know 
many of these things in the dark. Know 
them when you are apart from books, or 
sick, or tired, or lonely. Then go away 
in thought with the poet, the hymn- 
writer, or the seer; with the wise and the 
good of the past or of our own times; and 
in the study of the imagination commune 
with them in blessed companionship. It 
is a great thing thus to hear what these 
men and women say or sing of nature, 
or life, or destiny. Consider also what 
higher life is assured to the boy or girl 
who begins all this in the impressionable 
days of childhood. 

There are those who say, ‘‘Do not 
have a child commit to memory what it 
does not thoroughly understand.’’ This 
shuts out all great things, and is almost 
equivalent to saying, ‘‘ Do not have the 
child memorize anything that is worth 
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learning.’”’ The best things I have ever 
committed to memory I did not at all 
understand at the time, and their mean- 
ing even now is seen ‘‘as through a glass 
darkly ;’’ but an earnest mother, whom 
long since I learned to revere almost as a 
saint, taught them because she knew 
them to be her own best treasure, and 
prayed that the child at her knee might 
one day come to the like blesséd knowl- 
edge. Yes, teach at home, and in the 
week-day school, and in the Sunday- 
school, many good things, deep things, 
grand things, beautiful things that are 
not at all ‘‘thoroughly understood ’’— 
commit them to memory. If not to-day, 
or to-morrow, they will yet come back in 
benediction ‘‘ after many days.’’ 

In the deeps of the human heart are 
good and evil. Let us put in all the 
good we can, and put it deep, as deep as 
we can. The roiling of this fountain 
may send out a very foul stream, because 
it is from a very foul deep; or it may 
send out a stream of pure, sweet waters, 
because the fountainisclean. At a play, 
in Philadelphia, I sat near two young 
men, college students, who in the free- 
dom of the place talked, I suppose, as 
they would have done in their own room. 
Their talk was only blackguardism, pro- 
fanity, and slang. The sweetest name, 
the purest thing, to them were nothing 
but interjections and by-words. If, dur- 
ing their school-boy days, and the helpful 
hours spent in the Sunday-school, 
thoughts sweet and strong and good, in 
the words of the masters of prose and 
poetry of all times, had been imbedded 
in the deeps of their being, could they be 
so coarse, degraded, and brutal! in thought 
and language now? Could this mental 
and spiritual filth and abomination be the 
outcome of such early and reverent cul- 
ture of the thought, the taste and the 
memory ? 

Some time ago in a popular restaurant, 
frequented daily by hundreds of ladies 
and gentlemen, two well-dressed young 
men sat down on the opposite side of the 
table at which I happened to be taking 
supper. There were but three of us at 
the table. The young girls were passing 
from place to place giving attention to 
the guests, and could readily hear their 
indecent conversation. After a few mo- 
ments I told them that their blackguard- 
ism must stop. One of them said they 
were not directing their remarks to me. 
There was some emphasis to the brief 
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conversation. Everybody around began 
to give it attention, and they were quiet 
enough for the rest of their meal. They 
got away as soon as they could—cowards 
as well as blackguards. 

And this shameless degradation, this 
moral rottenness, is not at all uncommon. 
There are thousands of just such young 
men to be found in our colleges, and tens 
and hundreds of thousands outside their 
halls. Can we, by encouraging better 
memory work, and much more of it, in 
our day schools and in our Sunday- 
schools, reduce this crop of dragon’s 
teeth? ‘“‘Out of the depths’’ indeed! 
It is this deeper nature, in which lie hid- 
den the springs of impulse and action— 
things we do without thought and con- 
tinue to do because they have become 
almost automatic — that we must reach 
during the period of childhood and youth. 

The New York 77ribune, in pleasing 
contrast with the above, tells this story 
of a little girl four years old, who, with 
her nurse, was walking at the seaside. 
They came to an inlet, and the nurse 
decided to row across, shortening the 
walk home. When they had reached 
the opposite side she put the child 
ashore, knowing she was but a short 
distance from home, and rowed the bor- 
rowed boat back. The distance was 
short, but very rough and difficult for a 
little girl of four. She struggled on 
through the coarse grass and sand, climb- 
ing hillocks and walking through depths. 
At last her mother saw her coming and 
hurried to meet her. She exclaimed, 
‘* Were you frightened, my sweet?’ ‘I 
felt very lost,’’ was the reply, ‘‘but I 
sang ‘Lead, Kindly Light,’ to myself 
all the way.’’ What a strong argument 
this for teaching little children hymns 
and poetry that have thought in them! 
The pity of it, that the minds of children 
are filled so often with nonsense, when it 
would require no greater effort to give 
them the inspiration of good literature! 
Nonsense rhymes are good enough in 
their time and place; but let the ever- 
lasting things be taught as well. Cana 
half hour or more be spent to better pur- 
pose, in concert recitation in the Sunday- 
school or in any other school, than in com- 
mitting this beautiful hymn to memory ? 


WE TALK OF HIGHER EDUCATION: LET 
US HAVE THE HIGHEST. 


It is quality we want, first and best of 
allthings ; afterthat quantity. Better the 
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crown jewels, diamonds and pearls, opals, 
sapphires and rubies—all of which may 
be put into a quart cup ora gallon measure 
—than mountains of common stones. 
The Lord’s Prayer is a brief form of 
words, and the Ten Commandments oc- 
cupy but little space ; but many millions 
of books interesting and valuable have 
been written whose influence for good 
upon the race is not to be compared with 
these. This higher thought and broader 
view, held wisely before the mind, is better 
than arithmetics and algebras, and the 
ordinary routine of every-day school 
work, in its influence upon the thought 
and life of the growing youth ; and so in 
shaping the character of the future man 
or woman. 

We talk of higher education. Let us 
have the highest. Teach that the body 
is a sacred thing, and to be thought of as 
such ; that the world is God’s own store- 
house of wonders, manifold and unceas- 
ing ; that we are His children ; and that 
the Bible is largely the revealed will of 
our unseen Father. 

The memory may be immortal. Then 
fill it with good—fill it with good. But 
you cannot fill it. It is like heaven, 
“the more angels the more room.’’ This 
is a world in which suffering and sorrow 
and death are everywhere, and we need 
to dream glorious dreams, to cherish the 
ideals of the evangelist, the poet, the seer, 
for these gladden hope and sweeten life, 
and lift us on to better things. And we 
should begin early, hold to the work pati- 
ently, and stop only at the end. 

It is astonishing, now and then, when 
Bible characters or events are spoken of, 
to find how few people are familiar with 
the facts or references. Bible wisdom is 
the best the world has known, and in the 
wash and slush of printed matter of our 
time, boys and girls are growing up in 
comparative ignorance of the Book. If 
you doubt it try the next school you 
enter. Teach the boys and girls the first 
Psalm, the eighth, the twenty-third, the 
Beatitudes, the thirteenth of Corintbians, 
and other immortal things from the Bible. 
Teach them a number of the best hymns. 
Make them their own by singing them 
without the book, and by reciting them 
one after another in concert and individu- 
ally, until these are as familiar to them as 
the Lord's Prayer, and they are as sure 
upon them as upon the multiplication 
table. Teach the old ninetieth psalm, 
believed to be the oldest psalm in the 
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book, ‘‘a prayer of Moses, the man of 
God,’’ which opens with the majestic 
thought, ‘‘ Lord, Thou hast been our 
dwelling-place in all generations,’’ and 
closes with the petition, in the very spirit 
of the gospel of wonder as of grace, ‘‘ Let 
Thy work appear unto Thy servants, and 
Thy glory unto their children. And let 
the beauty of the Lord our God be upon 
us: and establish Thou the work of our 
hands upon us; yea, the work of our 
hands establish Thou it.’’ And let us 
live and labor as if in more hearty sym- 
pathy with the brave man, sect apart and 
quite forgotten, who said: ‘‘ The whole 
world is my parish, and to do good is my 
religion.”’ 

It is often surprising with what readi- 
ness a song, a hymn or other poem of 
some length, or a prose selection, may be 
learned by a large school with some help 
and direction on the part of the teacher, 
though for the most part they may be 
committed to memory without such as- 
sistance. ‘‘ We learn to do by doing,’’ 
and the memory is greatly improved and 
strengthened by this exercise. We some- 


times take a beautiful little poem by 
Longfellow, ‘‘ The Fiftieth Birthday of 
Agassiz,’’ or the hymn ‘Lead, Kindly 


Light,’’ to illustrate a ready and simple 


method of learning or teaching a poem in : 


a very short time, so as to know and place 
the stanzas in order or to give any stanza 
out of its proper order. A key-word or 
phrase is taken from the first line of each 
verse, and numbered upon the fingers or 
in the air, upon the windows of the room 
in the order in which they come, the pic- 
tures on the wall, the desks, the pupils 
themselves, anything that will serve as a 
mechanical aid in fixing the attention ; 
and upon these eight words or phrases in 
the poem first named the school is drilled 
rapidly, fixing the verses by quick and 
frequent repetition, so as to recall them 
promptly when ‘‘one,’’ ‘‘seven,’’ ‘‘ four,”’ 
“*two,’’ or any other key-word may be 
called for; then the first lines in their 
order and at random ; then the verse, for- 
wards and backwards in order of lines, 
until the entire poem is learned, and ‘‘in 
the air,’’ so that it may be recited in con- 
cert, or different verses by individuals or 
classes, to afford variety. Everybody is 
awake with pleased interest, and sur- 
prised to find himself, it may be without 
having looked at a book, reciting from 
memory a choice thing which a half-hour 
before was utterly unknown. Has the 
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hour been well spent which brings gain 
of thought and enjoyment for a lifetime? 

This exercise is a fine drill in attention, 
without which little can be done in the 
school or out of it. What is imperfectly 
remembered must be repeated accurately, 
read again and again, until it is ‘‘ letter 
perfect’’ and one’s own. An authority 
upon this subject says: ‘‘If the first im- 
pression is not deep, and the record has 
become obliterated, the remedy is not to 
attempt by sheer force of will to revive it, 
but simply to repeat the impression until 
it becomes indelible.’’ Clear, sharp, 
definite memory work is needed. The 
teacher who does it, choosing the best 
there is in the Bible and in general litera- 
ture, grows and grows day by day; his 
pupils grow with him, and feel the old 
truth, ‘‘It is good for us to be here.’’ 
We have done this work for years, and 
we know how much gratification there 
is in it to all parties. Were we in 
charge of a Sunday-school at least half 
the time of the session should be given 
to it. Forget! Of course, we forget— 
and a very large part of what we learn. 
What of that, so long as the impression 
remains deep in our minds and hearts? 
If we want exact words, we have the 
pleasure of learning a good thing over 
again! 

When a playful boy in a country school 
the Bible was our reading book. I knew 
Ephrata in the Bible long before I knew 
it on the map or as a town in Lancaster 
county. ‘‘Lo, we heard of it at 
Ephratah; we found it in the fields of the 
wood.’’ ‘‘ But thou, Bethlehem-Ephratah, 
though thou be little among the thou- 
sands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he 
come forth unto me that is to be ruler in 
Israel, whose goings forth have been 
from old, from everlasting.”’ 

Our books were not of uniform size and 
attractive binding; the words were not all 
of the same length; the type was not 
large, and clear, and beautiful; the paper 
was not heavy and smooth, and of tint 
pleasing to the eye; there were no attrac- 
tive illustrations. But we read some- 
how, we learned somehow, and much of 
our familiarity with the marvelous pages 
of the Book dates from those childhood 
days at school and at home. When we 
note or are assured of the prevailing 
ignorance in the average school in town 
and country—the almost heathen ignor- 
ance—of the Bible, we are glad again that 
it was our good fortune to be a school- 
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boy in that little house, by that pleasant 
wood, so many years ago. 

But it was not in school alone that we 
had the Bible. It was required that we 
should read it daily at home, often for 
many hours on Sunday, until it became a 
habit. We had but few books—not over 
four that I cared to read at all—and so I 
was driven back upon the great Book, 
with little thought of the priceless bless- 
ing of such an experience. Being so 
fortunate as to learn to read very early, 
when I left home at eleven years of age, 
I was saturated with the Bible. It was 
the one book with which I was familiar; 
for, with a name given, or a few words, a 
phrase, or a sentence, or a text, I was 
always expected to be able to tell at once, 
or very soon, where it was to be found, 
and in what connection—thanks to my 
father’s will and my mother’s devotion 
to what she thought her duty to ber child. 
From the side of memory, I think I knew 
more of the Book at ten than at sixty; 
but of its history and its mystery, its in- 
estimable value to mankind, its trans- 
cendent importance as the accepted Word 
of God—of course the child feels all these 
things very dimly. It remains for the 
years that follow, with broadening view 
and deeper insight, to learn what child- 
hood can never know. But let children 
become familiar with the Book, that there 
may be bias to taste and disposition, and 
abundant matter for thought in the com- 
ing years, for ‘‘the child is father to the 
man.’’ I would not take any course of 
university training whatsoever in ex- 
change for my own blessed experience of 
childhood, in which the familiar lesson of 
the opening words of the Bible was im- 
pressed in so many ways: ‘‘In the be- 
ginning, God.’’ 


SOME THINGS GOOD TO REMEMBER. 


Sir Walter’s strength was going with 
his life. ‘‘ Bring the Book,’’ he said 
faintly. ‘‘ What book?’’ asked Lock- 
hart, his son-in-law. ‘‘ There is but 
one,’’ said the dying man. And of that 
one Book, upon which our highest and 
best civilization is founded and built up, 
we know so little in our public schools, 
in our Sunday-schools, and in so many of 
our homes! 

John Ruskin, teacher of righteousness, 
scholar, art critic, and master of English 
prose, says: ‘‘My mother forced me by 
steady daily toil to learn long chapters of 
the Bible by heart; and to that discipline, 
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patient, accurate, and resolute, I owe not 
only much of my general power of taking 
pains, but the best part of my taste in 
literature.’’ At another time he speaks 
of this memorizing of the Bible as ‘‘ the 
one essential part of my education.’’ 

Some years ago I stood where John 
Quincy Adams is buried. Did he ever 
say anything better than this? Hear 
him: ‘‘I speak as a man of the world to 
men of the world; and I say, Search the 
Scriptures! 'The Bible is the Book of all 
others to be read at all ages and in all 
conditions of human life; not to be read 
once, or twice, or thrice through, and 
then laid aside, but to be read in small 
portions of one or two chapters every day, 
and never to be intermitted unless by 
some overruling necessity.’’ 

President Eliot, of Harvard University, 
says: ‘‘ There are bits of poetry in my 
mind learned in infancy that have stood 
by me in keeping me true to my ideas of 
duty and life. Rather than lose these I 
would have missed all the sermons I have 
ever heard.’’ No teacher knows what he 


or she is doing when Jiving thoughts like 
these in ‘‘ bits of poetry,’’ as Eliot calls 
them, are put deep into the mind and 


heart of the child. This is using the 
memory for its best and highest end, 
heart culture. The immortals here speak 
to the child by day and by night, tenderly, 
lovingly, with a wisdom born of God. 
They reach out angel hands as when upon 
the earth—hardly more angelic now than 
then—and confiding childhood, drawn by 
some heavenly attraction, puts its little 
hand in theirs and walks onward smiling 
towards their blessed land. 

In an article upon the ‘‘ Value of the 
Memory,’’ by K. V. Ramer, in Zhe 
Lutheran, he says: ‘‘It is an equally 
kind and wise arrangement of our faith- 
ful God, that in the memory He has 
granted us a spiritual store-room, in 
which we can save seeds for the future. 
The ignorant man thinks these seeds are 
dead; not so he who knows that at the 
right time their energetic life-power, 
budding and swelling, unfolds itself. 
The boy learned the verse: ‘Call upon 
me in the day of trouble; I will deliver 
thee, and thou shalt glorify me.’ In his 
early years he knew no trouble, and so 
he did not understand it. But when, 
arrived at manhood and a time of un- 
bounded, overwhelming need draws upon 
him, these words suddenly appear before 
his soul like a helping angel of peace 
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and comfort. He understands them now, 
he more than understands them. Chil- 
dren learn the verse: 

When comes my time of parting, 

Then part Thou not from me— 
they do not understand it. The thought 
of death isa stranger to them. But old 
men pray in the hour of death that same 
verse they. learned in childhood. During 
the seven years of plenty, Joseph gathered 
stores for the seven years of want. When 
the time of need is at hand it may be, and 
often is, too late to gather.’’ 

James Russell Lowell, our most virile 
poet, in reply to some skeptical diners- 
out, once said: ‘‘ When the microscopic 
search of skepticism, which has hunted 
the heavens and sounded the seas to dis- 
prove the existence of a Creator, has 
turned its attention to human society, 
and has found a place on this planet ten 
miles square where a decent man can live 
in decency, comfort, and security, sup: 
porting and educating his children un- 
spoiled and unpolluted; a place where age 
is reverenced, infancy respected, man- 
hood respected, womanhood honored and 
human life held in due regard; when 
skeptics can find such a place ten miles 
square on this globe, where the gospel of 
Christ has not gone and cleared the way, 
and laid the foundation, and made 
decency and security possible, it will then 
be in order for the skeptical literati to 
move thither and there ventilate their 
views. But so long as these very men 
are dependent upon the religion which 
they discard for every privilege they 
enjoy, they may well hesitate a little be- 
fore they seek to rob the Christian of his 
hope, and humanity of its faith in that 
Saviour who alone has given to man that 
hope of life eternal which makes life 
tolerable and society possible, and robs 
death of its terrors and the grave of its 
gloom.”’ 

It is told of Henry W. Sage, the re- 
vered benefactor of Cornell University, 
that ‘‘ he regarded the things of the Spirit 
as the only worthy end of human exist- 
ence.’’ In this lay the secret of his work 
for humanity. He saw little good in the 
making or accumulating of money ex- 
cept for the higher ends for which it may 
be used, and which in the next life he 
might regard with satisfaction and ap- 
proval. The number of such men to 
whom the ‘‘ things of the Spirit ’’ are very 
realis growing. The other life seems not 
so far off as it used tobe. God is nearer, 
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and more a father than a judge. Men’s 

eyes and hearts are being opened more 

and more to the truth that ‘‘in him we 

live and move and have our being.”’ 

The sun, the moon, the stars, the sea, the hills 
and the plains, 

Are not these, O Soul, the vision of Him who 

reigns? 
Speak to Him thou, for He hears, and spirit with 
spirit can meet— 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than 

hands and feet. 

So Tennyson sings. And it is such 
profound conviction as this that gives to 
his verse much of its depth and power. 
‘*T hardly dare name his. name” he 
writes ; ‘‘ but take away belief in the self- 
conscious personality of God, and you 
take away the backbone of the world. On 
God and Godlike men we build our 
trust.’? Toa young man who was about 
going to the university he said, ‘‘ The 
love of God is the true basis of duty, 
truth, reverence, loyalty, love, virtue and 
work.’’ <A few days before his death he 
talked long and earnestly of the person- 
ality and love of God, ‘‘that God whose 
eyes consider the poor, who careth for 
the sparrow.’’ ‘‘ For myself,’’ he says, 
‘*the world is but the shadow of God,’’ 
and ‘‘ Morethings are wrought by prayer 
than this world dreams of.’’ So of Words- 
worth, and many another poet who has 
given expression to the highest truth. 

If possible, make children familiar with 
the Bible. Again I say, Can I ever be 
grateful enough to those whodid this great 
thing for me? How well I remember 
when for the first time I came upon these 
words of Alexander Smith, which I have 
repeated to myself hundreds of times be- 
cause of their fidelity to my own glad ex- 
perience: ‘‘The silence of the empeopled 
Syrian plains, the out-comings and in- 
goings of the patriarchs, Abraham and 
Ishmael, Isaac in the fields at eventide, 
Rebekah at the well, Jacob’s guile, Esau’s 
face reddened by the desert sun-heat, 
Joseph’s splendid funeral procession—all 
these things I find within the boards of my 
Old Testament. What a silence in those 
old books, as of a half. peopled world; what 
bleating of flocks, what green pastoral 
rest, what indubitable kKuman existence! 
Across brawling centuriesof blood and war 
Ihear the bleating of Abraham’s flocks, the 
tinkling of the bells of Rebekah’s camels, 
O men and women, so far separated yet 
so near, so strange yet so well-known, by 
what miraculous power do I know you 
all? Books are the true Elysian fields 
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where ihe spirits of the dead converse, 
and into these fields a mortal may venture 
unappalled.”” Thank God for books! 
and most of all for the Bible! 

We reason so much! Let us believe 
more. The leaf on yonder maple, is it 
an accident or is it a thought of God? 
This wonderful hand, this eye, this ear, 
this brain, this heart—is it all an accident 
or is it of God? This wonderful watch, 
with its complex mechanism, that keeps 
record of how the great world is rolling 
upon its axis—is it an accident or the re- 
sult of design and human skill? Let us 
believe! Over two of the triple doorways 
of an Italian cathedral there are inscrip- 
tions spanning the splendid arches. Over 
one is carved a beautiful wreath of roses, 
and underneath the legend, ‘‘ All that 
pleases is but fora moment.’’ Over the 
other is a sculptured cross, and the words, 
‘* All that troubles is but for a moment.’’ 
But above the great central entrance to 
the main aisle is the inscription, ‘‘ That 
only is important which is eternal.’’ The 
fleeting but all-important moment is 
Time, gone so soon, but long enough in 
the plan of the Almighty to determine 
destiny—and give direction, color, char- 
acter to the endless life of Eternity. 


Let me close this paper, already much | 
too long, by quoting a few lines which 
every boy in our High School is expected 
to have ready upon call on any proper 
occasion: 

‘* We see not in this life the end of hu- 


man actions. Their influence never dies. 
In ever-widening circles it reaches be- 
yond the grave. Death removes us from 
this to an eternal world. Time deter- 
mines what shall be our condition in that 
world. Every morning when we go forth 
we lay the moulding hand upon our des- 
tiny, and every evening when we have 
done we leave a deathless impression 
upon our characters. We touch not a 
wire but vibrates in eternity—we breathe 
not a thought but reports at the Throne 
of God. Let youth especially think of 
these things; and let every one remember 
that in this world, where character is in 
its formation state, it is a serious thing to 
think, to speak, to act.’’ 

These solemn truths are the subject of 
remark at times, our purpose being that 
the boys shall so get these thoughts into 
their thinking, fixed deep into the sub- 
stance of their being, that stronger bias 
towards good may be given to their own 
lives and to those of others with whom 
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they may be associated. Wecall it ‘‘En- 
during Influence.’’ I don’t know who 
wrote it. When a boy I saw it as a par- 
agraph afloat in a newspaper, and was 
impressed by it. Then I lost it, and did 
not find it again for years, though on the 
watch for it as for hidden treasure. 

Let us in our work of instruction in the 
Sunday-school and in the day school, 
through all our lives, learn and know, 
believe and teach, as much of this great 
lesson as lies within our power. 


TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 


( NE of the most sane of the critics of 

what are known contemptuously as 
‘*school fads’’ says that no one denies 
the possible value of sewing, even for 
boys, or of the studies of textiles, or of 
the exercises in combining colors, or of 
any of the multifarious studies or amuse- 
ments or games or fads which have been 
put into the curriculum; but common 
sense is revolting against the attempt to 
crowd all of these things into a limited 
time which could be profitably given to 
the doing of the necessary things well. 


| The indictment which the opposition to 


the fad idea brings against the ‘‘ stuffed 
curriculum ’’ is quite serious. Judged by 
results, the stuffing process is a lament- 
able failure everywhere. ‘‘ The system 
crowds the children so much that they 
forget one thing in learning another.”’ 
They are deficient in spelling, in arith- 
metic, in writing and in everything which 
they should know and know well. The 
music course is so technical, it is said, 
that not one child in ten can read music 
after devoting much time to music study 
for seven years, and so on down the list. 
‘*All the children have a smatter of many 
things, and they are all incompetent and 
uneducated. And it is not alone in what 
they do not learn that the system is 
vicious; it dissipates the attention and 
renders the pupil incapable of really grip- 
ping a thing and mastering it.’’ That is 
the charge against the evolution of the 
American public school where the science 
of pedagogics has had full swing. The 
public schools are doing a great work, 
and very many of them are good, but 
there is good reason to believe they 
would be of greater benefit to the pupils 
and to the nation if pedagogics should 
be tempered with a little more common 
sense. This is certainly true. 
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More people drown in the giass than in the sea. 


Ye may be ayesticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping.— Scotch Farmer. 


The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 


I will not kill or hurt any living creature needlessly; 
nor destroy any beautiful thing, but will strive to com- 
fort all gentle life, and guard and perfect all natural 
beauty on earth.—/John Ruskin. 


HE eighteen High School boys who 
went to Gettysburg on Friday, Octo- 

ber 6th, had a red-letter day, says the 
Lancaster Examiner. Dr. McCaskey, 
the principal of the school, was in charge 
of the party. Talking to the boys a few 
days since about the battle, he found that 
not more than a half-dozen of them had 
ever been over the field. They asked if 
he would go with them if they got upa 
number large enough for the trip. He 
named a limit of eighteen as the smallest 
number he was willing to take. They 


reached this figure, and left on Friday 


morning at 6:30. The party changed 
cars at Hanover, with a delay of forty 
minutes, during which they had time to 
see the fine equestrian statute dedicated 
there on Thursday last in the presence of 
many thousand people, the largest num- 
ber ever assembled in this old town. The 
statue stands in the open square and 
faces Frederick street, down which came 
the retreating rebels in the cavalry skir- 
mish of June 30th. Reaching Gettysburg 
at 10:30, the boys took two carriages, each 
seating comfortably ten or twelve persons. 
Mr. Pitzer, the proprietor of the hotel, 
who is an excellent guide, drove one of 
them. They went first to the Theological 
Seminary, from the cupola of which they 
had a broad view of the entire field. 
Here Mr. Pitzer showed them on the 
maps, and overlooking the country, the 
movements of the armies during the three 
days’ fighting. Then they started fora 
four hours’ diive of historic interest over 
the perfect roads of this great battlefield, 
on which more noble and costly monu- 
ments and memorials’are erected than 
upon any other in human history. They 
left the carriages often to inspect more 
closely one memorial and another, and 








| before the great monument in the Na- 


tional Cemetery they lined up, with un- 
covered heads, and repeated President 
Lincoln’s well-known ‘‘Address at Get- 
tysburg,’’ on the spot where it was de- 
livered more than forty yearsago. They 
got back to dinner shortly after 3 o’clock, 
and were at the depot ready for their 
train at 3:45, reaching home at 7 o’clock. 
As Dr. McCaskey got off the train he 
found the boys awaiting him, and Master 
Schindle spoke their hearty thanks for a 
very pleasant and profitable day. The 
excursion ticket, sold at any time for a 
party of ten or more, from Lancaster to 
Gettysburg and return, is $2.60. The 
additional expenses, including dinner, for | 
each person need not be more than one 
dollar. Such school parties should often 
be made up, and tens of thousands of boys 
and girls in the schools of Pennsylvania 
should visit the great battlefield of Get- 
tysburg every year.’’ 


THE fall arbor day was observed in 
many places and by many schools. But 
superintendents and teachers do not suffi- 
ciently recognize the value of the day. 
We talk a good deal of ‘‘ Nature Study.’’ 
Let us do more planting of trees and vines 
—more really practical outdoor work— 
and so give Nature more to do in bring- 
ing forward trees and plants into beauty 
and use, with our pupils and ourselves as 
her interested co-workers. 


SoME twenty-five thousand copies of 
the ‘‘ Flag of the Free’’ Song Collection 
have been sent out during the past three 
months. Many ofthese have been ordered 
for the use of County Institutes. These 
books, Nos. 1 and 2, seem to contain not 
a few of the songs that people enjoy sing- 
ing, and willcontinuetosing. One great 
reason why they are prized by teachers as 
a pleasant souvenir of the Institute is the 
fact that they are not mere school collec- 
tions. It is surprising to know how few 
good songs, that wear and last, are pro- 
duced in these days of rag-time and vaude- 
ville. It is the old songs that never die. _ 


ONE by one the men who have been 
long connected with the school work of 
the State are passing away. ‘The last to 
go is out old friend, Joseph K. Gotwals, 
who has been superintendent of the Nor- 
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ristown public schools since 1873. He 
died Sunday evening after a week’s illness. 
of typhoid pneumonia. He was one of 
the first students of the Millersville State 
Normal School, and was prominently 
identified with educational organizations 
throughout the State. He served one 
term as President of the Association of 
Borough Superintendents. Mr. Gotwals 
was seventy-four years old. 


WHILE the Freshmen of to-day, says 
President Faunce, of Brown University, 
know more than their fathers knew at 
the same age, they are inferior to their 
elders in logical strength, power of con- 
centration, and the faculty of sustained 
thought. 


AT a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association held at the Department 
of Public Instruction in Harrisburg Octo- 
ber 24th, it was decided that the meeting 
for 1906 at Altoona will be held during 
the first week in July. The meeting of 
the National Educational Association, of 
which Dr Schaeffer is President, the date 
of which has not yet been fixed will 
probably be held towards the middle of 
that month. There were present Supt. L. 
E. McGinnes, president of the Associa- 
tion, Supt. Samuel Andrews, Dr. J. R. 
Fleckinger, Supt. Charles S. Foos and J. 
P. McCaskey, secretary. Supt. H. J. 
Wightman, of Altoona, was present in 
conference with the committee. A fine 
programme is assured for the Altoona 
meeting next summer. 


Pror. A. A. MEADER, well-known to 
many of the older superintendents and 
school men of the state, died recently in 
Philadelphia, in the eighty-sixth year of 
his age. He was for many years a resi- 
dent of West Chester, and was for six 
years supervising principal of the schools 
of that borough, having been elected in 
1860. He filled a number of positions in 
other places until 1890, principally in 
Philadelphia, and was in his usual health 
until a few days before his death. He 
was for many years a member of the First 
Presbyterian Church, in West Chester. 


A DISPUTE between the teachers and 
school directors of South Middleton 
township, Cumberland county, wherein 
it was reported to State Health Commis- 
sioner Samuel G. Dixon that the direc- 





tors have threatened to discharge teach- 
ers who enforce the State vaccination 
law, and characterizing Dr. Dixon's cir- 
cular letters on this subject as a “‘bluff,’’ 
has elicited a communication from Dr. 
Dixon to the secretary of the school board 
stating that the law will be enforced. To 
a representative of the teachers who 
visited him recently, the health commis- 
sioner said that teachers who disobey the 
the law will be prosecuted and that if the 
school directors resist carrying out the 
department’s instructions they will be 
arrested. Better obey the law. 


A PETITION was recently presented in 
one of the Courts of Lancaster County 
for a mandamus against the road super- 
visors of Upper Leacock township, for 
failing to comply with an act of tgor. 
This provides that farmers planting trees 
along public roads and highways, under 
certain conditions, shall De allowed a re- 
bate on their road tax of fifty cents per 
tree, the annual rebate, however, not to 
exceed a fourth of the tax. F.G. Harple 
set out twenty trees, but the Supervisors 
refused the rebate due him, and he was 
told ‘‘the act was no good.’’ Court 
granted the mandamus, and the super- 
visors must make answer. The act was 
passed to encourage the planting of trees. 


A RECENT writer, in discussing the 
problem of Forestry, says: ‘‘ Tree cul- 
ture is clearly destined to redeem the 
barren uplands of our Western territories, 
and ina hundred years from now even the 
present extent of our treeless prairies 
will have become a tradition. For by 
that time, the logic of necessity will not 
have failed to reveal another secret of 
agricultural economy: the fact, namely, 
that the chief peril of over- population can 
be almost infinitely postponed by the sub- 
stitution of perennial for annual food- 
plants. Thus a plantation of bread-fruit 
trees will support twelve times as many 
families as the same area planted in wheat 
or potatoes; and improved varieties of the 
Italian chestnut—as hardy a forest tree as 
the birch or maple—could undoubtedly 
furnish an available substitute for part of 
the breadstuffs of our Northern cereals. 
Oily beech nuts, olives, bananas, chest- 
nuts, pears, maples, and the sugar pine of 
the Pacific slope, could furnish, in almost 
unlimited abundance, the three chief 
elements of man’s food, viz., the oleagin- 
ous, farinaceous, and saccharine ingredi- 
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ents. Moreover, tree plantations improve 
from year to year, while deciduous plants 
exhaust the fertility of the soil, and the 
time saved from weeding and plowing 
could be devoted to experiments with 
new varieties of fruit trees which besides 
would bless their cultivator with shade 
in summer and windfalls of fuel in the 
winter, and temper the vigor of climatic 
extremes as effectually as the other tree 
plantations.’’ 


SOME WORDS FROM DR. BROOKS. 





HE proceedings of the Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, as 
found in the August and September num- 
bers of 7he Journal merit this comment 
from Supt. Edward Brooks, of Philadel- 
phia, who says in a recent letter: 

‘T have just returned from my summer 
vacation and in accordance with my cus- 
tom, after answering a few letters, have 
opened the August and September num- 
bers of Zhe School Journal and read the 
proceedings of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. I am so favorably impressed 
with the report of these proceedings that 
I feel impelled to express my feelings of 
The papers 


gratification and delight. 
and addresses cover a wide field of thought 
and stand on a high plane of educational 


literature. They are full of the most 
valuable suggestions and express the 
highest ideals of modern pedagogical 
doctrine. Almost every phase of educa- 
tional theory is presented, and with a 
maturity of judgment, philosophic in- 
sight and practical experience that com- 
mand high admiration. Many of these 
papers are worthy of being placed with 
the best educational literature of the 
country. Some of them would be con- 
spicuous in c¢ volume containing the ad- 
dresses of those who are popularly ranked 
as the leading educators of the land. In 
elevation of thought, felicity of expres- 
sion, and maturity of judgment, they are 
fully up to the standard of the majority 
of the papers and addresses of the Na- 
tional Association. 

“It is a great gratification to me, now 
one of the older teachers of the State, to 
notice the gradual growth and advance in 
educational] thought and culture among 
the younger members of our profession. 
A comparison of the papers and addresses 
presented at the meeting of 1905, will in- 
dicate the marvelous progress which has 
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been made in the educational aims and 
ideas during the last fifty years. While 
we had a few strong educational leaders, 
such as Burrowes, Hickok, Wickersham, 
Allen, Woodruff, etc., in those early 
years whose words will live in the records 
of the efforts to advance the cause of edu- 
cation so carefully preserved tous in the 
pages of Zhe School Journal, to-day the 
state is covered with educators and 
teachers who have made a careful study 
of their profession, men of advanced cul- 
ture with broad and practical educational 
views, and who, filled with enthusiasm, 
are representing the highest ideals of 
of modern training and instruction. 

“It has been a source of sincere regret 
to me that my official duties, culminating 
just about the time of the meetings of the 
Association each summer, have prevented 
my attending these meetings for the past 
few years, but I have endeavored to keep 
in touch with the educational progress of 
the state by the careful reading of the 
proceedings so fully reported in Zhe 
Journal, All these papers have been 
carefully preserved in my office, but those 
presented at the last meeting seem to me 
to be of so great merit that I desire to 
have them bound separately in pamphlet 
form and placed in the Superintendent’s 
Pedagogical Library of my office to be 
read and studied by the teachers of the 
public schools of our city.”’ 


—— —— 


KILLING SAN JOSE SCALE. 


N reference to the public demonstrations 
of the method recommended by State 
Zoologist Surface for the eradication of 
San Jose scale, the following circular has 
been issued showing the manner in which 
they will be conducted: 

A meeting will be arranged by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in some orchard 
in the neighborhood where such a de- 
monstration is desired. On the day ap- 
appointed an agent of the department will 
be present, and will prepare and apply 
several of the most successful mixtures 
used in spraying for the San Jose scale, 
explaining the method of application. 
While the spraying is being done the 
operator will call the attention of his 
audience to those points of most import- 
ance in the work. At no place will a 
large number of trees be treated, as the 
agent will spend only one day in each 
place, and the necessity of preparing the 
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several spray mixtures will limit the time 
of application to a few hours. This work 
is designed to be educational rather than 
the actual work of destroying the San 
Jose scale in a given area or orchard, and 
itis hoped that with this instruction the 
owners of trees will be able to continue to 
keep the scale in check on their proper- 
ties. After the actual work of spraying, 
the agent will give a short talk on the 
insect pests and diseases of fruit trees 
with the methods of combating them. 

It is proposed to hold such meetings in 
all localities from which applications are 
received, providedit be known that San 
Jose scale is present in that vicinity. The 
only conditions necessary to secure such 
a demonstration are: 

1, That the orchard in which the pro- 
posed demonstration is to be held be in- 
fested with San Jose scale: 2, That such 
orchard be easily accessible: 3, That it 
contain at least 20 trees, not larger than 
a full-grown peach tree: 4, That no de- 
monstration be held within five miles of 
one previously scheduled; 5, That some 
person in the community actively co- 
operate with the agent in properly ad- 
vertising these meetings; 6, That the 
owner of the orchard be willing that such 
meeting be held on his premises and take 
upon himself the obligations stated in the 
enclosed circular. 

The reason that small trees are wanted 
is that the demonstrator, in order to travel 
from place to place, will of necessity carry 
light apparatus, which will not be power- 
ful enough to reach the tops of the high- 
est apple trees. Advertising matter and 
all material used, as well as the appar- 
atus, will be furnished. The work will 
begin November 1st and continue until 
the weather becomes too inclement for 
outdoor work. Dates most suitable for 
the various localities may be suggested 
by those persons interested. Several 
days between November 1st and Decem- 
ber 15th should be suggested, preferably 
Mondays, Wednesdays or Fridays, and 
schedules will be prepared by the depart- 
ment in accordance with these dates in 
so far as is possible. 

The condition mentioned in the above 
is that the owner or manager of the 
orchard do the necessary hauling of ap- 
paratus or care for the operator and his 
horse (or do both) and furnish a workman 
to help during the demonstration. Any- 
one having an infested orchard should 
write to Prof. H. A. Surface, Harrisburg, 
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for an application blank. Such a demon- 
stration would not only aid in ridding the 
owner’s trees of scale but would be a 
valuable lesson to the entire community. 
The opportunity should not be lost and at 
least one application should be made from 
each township in the State that has suf- 
fered from the pestiferous scale. 





ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ADAMS--Supt. Roth: The schools have 
opened, I believe, for a successful year. 
Teachers and pupils have begun with an 
earnest and cathanientic spirit. The attend- 
ance in many of the districts is better than 
last year. The vaccination law is being en- 
forced with good results. Fairfield borough 
completed a handsome, substantial building 
of three rooms, and heated with hot air. 
Several good institutes have been held. 

BEAVER—Supt. Lester: We have organ- 
ized a training class for teachers. Classes 
will be conducted at seven different places 
in thecounty. A competent instructor will 
be employed at each place. The studies to 
be pursued are algebra and physics. The 
classes will meet the first and third Satur- 
day of each month. The Northwestern Uni- 
versity is offering a correspondence course 
for teachers. About one hundred teachers 
are taking up correspondence work. Prac- 
tically all the teachers of the county are 
taking one of the two courses. It seems 
that the teachers have decided to prepare 
themselves to earn better salaries, which we 
hope they will soon receive. The large new 
school house of Monaca is almost completed. 
A school house is being built in New Se- 
wickly township. Singing is being intro- 
duced in many of our country schools. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: Nearly every one of 
the eighty-six beginners attended the pre- 
liminary institute held in Reading on Sat- 
urday, September 2, and a score or more of 
the older teachers were also present. The 
instructors were Prof. A. C. Rothermel, Dr. 
S. A. Baer, Supt. Chas. Foos, and Supt. 
Rapp. Heidelberg erected in the Tannery 
district a model one-room house at a cost of 
$3,000. The building has all the modern 
conveniences—cellar-heat, cloak room, li- 
brary, slate blackboards, single desks, etc. 

CAMERON—Supt. Collins: Two neat and 
attractive school houses have been erected 
in Gibson township. The vaccination law 
is being enforced throughout the county. 

CARBON—Supt. Bevan: All the schools of 
the county have begun the work of another 
school year. Three new schools have been 
opened, and many changes have been made 
in the teaching force. In the rural districts 
the practice of changing the teachers from 
one school to another has been generally 
followed. The most notable event of the 
month was the dedication of the new build- 
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ing in the Second Ward of Mauch Chunk. 
It is a fine structure, containing eight school 
rooms, a class room, a library, and an audi- 
torium. In the equipment of this building 
they have furniture of the highest grade, a 
carefully-selected library, a piano, and a 
large number of appropriate pictures, suit- 
ably framed and hung in the rooms and 
halls; all were presented to the borough b 
Mrs. Mary Packer Cummings, of aneh 
Chunk. The liberality of this public-spir- 
ited woman is gratefully appreciated. The 
dedication parade and exercises were largely 
attended and successfully conducted. A 
Conference on Primary Reading was held in 
Mauch Chunk, September 16, by the teach- 
ers of Lehighton and Mauch Chunk town- 
ship and borough. Miss Lillian Johnson, 
of the Kutztown Normal School, was the 
instructor. The Weatherly schools observed 
the second anniversary of Schwab Day by 
appropriate exercises. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Tobias: There were 
490 applicants examined for provisional cer- 
tificates. Of these 135 were rejected. We 
are endeavoring to raise the standard. 
Township high schools with two-year 
courses have been established in Beccaria, 
Lawrence and Penn townships. They have 
all started with a good attendance, and I 
think they will prove successful. 

CLINTON—Supt. McCloskey: The careful 
selection of teachers on the part of our 
School Boards has given a new impetus to 
our schools. Seven new principals — 

ne 


been installed in prominent schools. 
new township high school was opened. A 
change of text-books in several districts has 


inspired new zeal. The stringent Factory 
Law has driven many into the schools. A 
successful year is anticipated. 

CRAWFORD—Supt. Goodwin: All of our 
schools were in operation by September 5th. 
The attendance at the beginning was larger 
than ever before, and both teachers and 
pupils started in with more spirit and a 
greater determination to do good work. 
Two new township high schools were or- 
ganized. The educational outlook is bright. 

ForEst—Supt. Morrison: The Kellett- 
ville schools became so crowded that it was 
necessary to open an additional room during 
the month. There are now four rooms in 
that place. The attempt on the part of 
some School Boards to enforce the Vaccina- 
tion Law has caused considerable annoy- 
ance. Many of the pupils become ill, and 
lose one, two or three weeks of the term. 

GREENE—Supt. Stuart: The annual Di- 
rectors’ Association met in the court house 
at Waynesburg September 13. Sixty-five 
directors were present. The attendance was 
not as good as we had anticipated, owing to 
the irclemency of the weather. The meet- 
ing was full of life and interest. Supt. 
Bayle, of Erie county, delivered a very in- 
teresting and instructive address. 
annual meetings are growing in interest 
and usefulness in our county. 
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HUNTINGDON—Supt. Dell: A new school 
house has been built at Smithfield, and a 
two-room building at Franklinville will 
soon be ready for occupancy. Our schools 
all seem:to be moving along nicely now, 
though we have had much trouble in secur- 
ing satisfactory teachers. To have all chil- 
dren vaccinated is causing much trouble 
and comment, and the High School Act of 
1905 has already taken us intocourt. The 
school authorities came out victorious. We 
are making an effort to establish more li- 
braries. Local institutes will begin next 
week. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: In Septem- 
ber I visited the schools of Lackawanna, 
Fell, Carbondale and Dickson. Some of 
these schools were delayed in opening by 
not having the necessary supplies on hand. 
In Fell township the schools are in better 
condition than in former years. Credit is 
due to this School Board for thoroughly 
repairing the buildings and providing text- 
books and supplies promptly. In Carbon- 
dale township two one-room schools have 
enrolled 53 and 61 pupils, and have all 
grades represented from the first to the 
eighth. Insuch schools it is impossible for 
one teacher to do justice to all the pupils on 
account of the large number of recitations. 
Changes have been suggested to the Board 
which will relieve these teachers. In Dick- 
son borough the primary grades are over- 
crowded. Four first primary schools have 
enrolled 278 pupils, an average of 69 to each 
teacher. Two additional teachers should be 
employed immediately. On the 4th of Sep- 
tember the new high school building in 
Blakely borough was formally opened with 
appropriate exercises. This is a modern 
eight-room building, and cost about $20,000. 
Old Forge district opened a new four-room 
building at the beginning of the term. I 
spent two half-days at the Scranton teach- 
ers’ institute during the month. 

MonrROE—Supt. Koehler: Fairview Acad- 
emy at Brodheadsville has opened with a 
promising number of students. This insti- 
tution has a marked influence upon the 
immediate neighborhood. Every year a 
number of teachers get their training here 
for service in the county. Students are also 
prepared for college. During the montha 
convention of the Sunday-schools in the 
west end of our county was held at Gilberts, 
which proved very successful as far as in- 
spiration and moral truths are concerued. 
Many of our public school teachers are 
deeply interested in Sunday school work. 

NORTHUMBERLAND — Supt. Fetzer: Dur- 
ing the month we held five teachers’ meet- 
ings—at McEwensville, Montandon, Sny- 
dertown, Herndon and Rebuck. Most of 
them were well attended, and considerable 
interest was manifested. We outlined the 
work to be accomplished during the year. 
A better and more uniform system of grad- 


tezested in our schools, who addressed the 
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teachers, giving them helpful suggestions. 
Five teachers have been added to our list, 
four in Mt. Carmel township and one in 
East Cameron. West Chillicquaque has re- 
established a high school at Montandon. 

PoTrER—Supt. Kilbourn: I visited thirty- 
eight schools during the month, and with 
two or three exceptions found them doing 
excellent work. The schools of Hector 
township held their annual picnic on the 
22d of this month, eight of the eleven 
schools being in attendance. The Eleven- 
mile school in Oswayo township and the 
Coneville school in Hebron have been di- 
vided, and two teachers employed for each. 

VENANGO—Supt. Armstrong: During the 
month the Venango Courty Bar Association 
celebrated the centennial of the founding ot 
the courts of the county. September 14th 
was given to the educational interests of the 
county. In the parade on that day there 
were almost 2,000 children in line. The 
impression created on this occasion will 
favorably affect the schools of the county. 

ARCHBALD—Supt. Kelley: Our new high 
school building is going up rapidly, and is 
expected to be one of the finest in the Valley. 
The teachers have entered upon their work 
with a hearty spirit, and I expect very good 
results from them. 

BANGOR—Supt. Gruver: This is the first 
year that our borough has elected a super- 
intendent. I find it necessary to do some 
teaching daily on account of a lack of teach- 
ing force. This is due to the fact that all 


available space in every building is occu- 
pied. This will be overcome by the erection 


of a new building next year. All buildings 
have been repaired and painted, and now 
present a fine appearance. 

BEAVER FALLS—Supt. Maguire: Our at- 
tendance is larger by forty three than it was 
at the end of the first month iast year. The 
high school shows an increase of 38 per 
cent. over last year. Mr. Andrew Lester 
retired from the principalship of the high 
school to become county superintendent. 
He is succeeded by Mr. Geo. G. Starr, of 
Wooster University, who teaches sciences. 
Mr. Arthur J. Evans, of Colgate University, 
is the teacher of mathematics. The Board 
of Education has adopted a new salary 
schedule, giving an increase in salary for 
each year of successful experience, and fix- 
ing the maximum salary in the grades at 
from $60 to $75. ; 

GREENSBURG — Supt. March: An eight- 
room building, thoroughly up-to date and 
equipped with the best apparatus and books, 
was opened. It is now accommodating eight 
teachers and 363 pupils. All the old build- 
ings were thoroughly renovated. The audi- 
torium in the high school building was 
handsomely frescoed, and all of the school 
property put in first class condition. A de- 
partment of French and German has been 
established in the high school, and one year 
added to the course in Greek, one year in 
German, a course of two years in French, 
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and two classes in history. The position of 
principal of the grammar school was cre- 
ated, and the salaries of all its teachers 
increased. One additional teacher was em- 
ployed in the primary schools. A course in 
literature was adopted for all the schools 
and the necessary books purchased. Twelve 
new teachers are on the corps, and are giving 
satisfaction. The personnel of the teaching 
force was never higher. 

LANSFORD—Supt. Kuntz: Owing to the 
closing of the parochial school we have been 
compelled to open another room, first pri- 
mary grade, with Miss Ida McMichael as 
teacher; salary, $35. The East Ward build- 
ing has been improved and the grounds 
have been enlarged. A regular truant offi- 
cer has been elected at a fixed salary. More 
time and attention are given to reading, 
writing, spelling and arithmetic. ; 

NEW BRIGHTON—Supt. Brightwe On 
account of the crowded condition in our fifth 
grade schools it was necessary to organize 
a new school in the Second Ward building 
at the end of the first week of school. We 
are pleased to report that our general organi- 
zation is more thorough than last year 
through all the grades, and there is quite 
an improvement in the general discipline. 

PHGNIXVILLE—Supt. Laramie: The for- 
mer course of study was continued, but 
adapted toa system of eight grades and a 
high school of four years in place of the 
system of half-year classes. The Board of 
Directors has given encouragement to a 
plan for the holding of an Art Exhibit, and 
has also adopted a card system of enroll- 
ment and record. 

SHERADEN—Supt. Hannum: A commer- 
cial course has been added to the high 
school curriculum. Twenty of the new high 
school pupils have already enrolled in it. 

TARENTUM—Supt. Endsley; A new kin- 
dergarten has been established in the Third 
Ward school. .A course in physical training 
has been adopted for all our pupils. A spe- 
cial teacher has been employed in the First 
Ward school to assist backward pupils in 
arithmetic and language. 

TYRONE—Supt. Ellenberger: Owing to 
the crowded condition of our schools another 
school was opened in the Adams Avenue 
building. Our School Board has purchased 
for $8,500 one of the finest locations in town 
for a school building. The lot is 150 feet 
front by 255 feet deep. At the November 
election we will vote on the question of a 
loan for a new high school building. 

WAYNESBORO—Supt. Reber: The enroll- 
ment for the first month was fifty-eight 
greater than that of the opening month of 
last year. Two additional schools were 
opeued in the intermediate and grammar 
grades, an additional teacher added to the 
high school force, and vocal music intro- 
duced into all the grades in charge of a spe- 
cial teacher. We feel that we have a strong 
corps of teachers, and hope for a term of 
successful work. 








